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Y denouncing the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty the Wafd of other party leaders, including some from the Wafd. He may 


Government created a situation which could only be 
resolved by violence. The iniermittent outbreaks of 

the past three months logically came to a head last 

week in bloodshed and destruction more widespread than any 
which Egypt had known since the riots of 1882, which led up 
to the British occupation. But, even though the events in 
Ismailia and Cairo were not unexpected, the full details of them 
have caused a shocked horror for which public opinion in 
Britain and Egypt—or in the rest of the world for the matter of 
that—-was by no means prepared. The murder and arson in 
Cairo may fairly be laid at the door of Nahas Pasha’s Govern- 
ment, which had nourished the spirit of violence and failed to 
take adequate measures for preserving order in the capital. 
In Cairo no British were involved except as victims. But in 
Ismailia the situation was very different: the casualties here 
were caused by a pitched battle in the middle of the town, 
and the great majority of the casualties were Egyptian. Mr. 
Eden, in his measured statement to the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, rehearsed the chain of cause and effect that led up 
to the tragedy at Ismailia—the arming of the auxiliary police, 
the attacks on British troops, the frequent warnings sent from 
the Embassy in Cairo and from Headquarters in Fayid, which 
went unheeded. He showed that the moment had been reached 
when the use of force could no longer be postponed. What he 
did not show was that the force used was the minimum needed 
to achieve its object. Was there no way of disarming the auxiliary 
police except by attacking their barracks with artillery ? 
For the moment, at any rate, the events in Ismailia are over- 
shadowed by the smoke of burning Cairo, and in Cairo itself 
interest has shifted from riots to politics. The dismissal of Nahas 
Pasha’s Cabinet will be widely welcomed, perhaps as much by 
the Wafd as anyone, for they had clearly lost control over 
events. Whether Ali Maher Pasha can succeed in mastering 
the situation remains to be seen. Paradoxically enough the effi- 
ciency and strength of the Cairo mob have clearly for the 


moment imposed what amounts to a political truce. It was 
Nahas Pasha himself who, the day before his fall, spoke in 
terms of a “ revolt,” and though the identity of the organisers 
is stll as much of a mystery as their aims, last Saturday’s 


outbreak was something beyond the familiar pattern of Cairene 
unrest. It is significant that Ali Maher Pasha should have 
Immediately tried to broaden his Government by the co-option 


be pitching his hopes too high, both in trying to form an all- 
party coalition and in hoping that one would work if it was 
formed; but the fact that such a project has been seriously 
considered shows the extent of the shock which the events of 
the past week have administered. 

The question now is the future not the past, and on the 
whole the future looks the less black of the two. King 
Farouk’s action in dismissing Nahas Pasha was dramatic, and 
so far it seems to have justified itself fully. Tension has been 
eased, order has, for the moment at any rate, been restored and, 
what is far more important, the possibility of a resumption of 
negotiations is beginning to emerge. The statement of the new 


Prime Minister, Ali Maher Pasha to a News Chronicle corres- 


pondent on Tuesday that he was ready to discuss the question 
of a Middle East command with the four Powers responsible 
for the project lends obvious significance to the fact that the 
Ambassadors of the Powers in question—Britain, the United 
States, France and Turkey—were received by the Prime 
Minister on Wednesday and that the British Ambassador was 
given an audience by King Farouk the same day. 

On the other side, Mr. Eden’s statement in the House of 
Commons en Tuesday that the offer to enter into negotiations 
at any time on the revision of the 1936 Treaty still stands, has 
been well received in Egypt. It is opportunely supplemented 
by Mr. Dean Acheson’s repetition on Wednesday of his view 
that the 1936 Treaty is still legally in force, and his assurance 
that the Four-Power offer of a Middle East Commanc in which 
Egypt would hold an equal place is still open, as the best 
method for solving the problem of the Suez Canal Zone. That, 
of course, not any desire to impinge on the sovereignty of 
Egypt, is the fundamental problem. Egypt agreed freely 
with the provisions for the protection of the Canali embodied in 
the Treaty, but the provisions are in no sense immutable. There 
is indeed a good case for the revision of the Treaty—by orderly 
process—in view of the changed conditions in the world, and 
no better alternative has been suggested than the Middle East 
Command project which the new Egyptian Government seems 
now not indisposed to consider. Along this road lies hope. 
It cannot yet be assumed that public opinion in Cairo is as 
much sobered as the situation demands, but if uninflamed dis- 
cussions can now be pursued through diplomatic channels 
something worth while may yet be achieved. 
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Indo-China Warning 


It may be assumed that the strong warnings given both 
to Communist China and to Soviet Russia regarding action 
in South East Asia at the United Nations meeting this week 
are in accordance with agreements reached between British 
and American Ministers during the visit of Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden to Washington last month. Speaking at Columbia 
University on January 11th, Mr. Eden declared that “ interven- 
tion by Chinese Communists by force in South East Asia—even 
if they were called volunteers—-would create a situation no less 
menacing than that which the United Nations met and faced in 
Korea: in any such event the United Nations should be equally 
solid to resist it.” That was a categorical assertion on the part of 
the British Government. It is given added force by its cate- 
gorical reaffirmation by both the British and the American 
delegates at the United Nations. It is right that the Peking 
Government should be warned in advance of the consequences 
of adventures across the Indo-China fronticr. That the 
Chinese are going to the utmost limit of what is legally per- 
missible in supplying the Viet-Minh forces with arms and equip- 
ment is not in doubt; they must understand what the effect will 
be if that limit is overstepped. But that is not the last word. 
What is most lamentable in the whole situation is the absence 
of any contact, and of any evidence of attempted contact, 
between the Western Powers and Peking. The difficulties are 
obvious, but Mr. Panikkar, the Ambassador of India at Peking, 
is understood to be persona grata with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Is there no possibility of making some use of his good 
offices, in agreement, of course, with Mr. Nehru ? 


European Defence 


The statement issued after the week-end mecting of the 
six Powers taking part in the European army plan shows 
how the misapprehensions surrounding the scheme are 
dropping away. It became quite clear early in December that 
the argument that there could be no European army, and no 
German contribution to Western defence, without direct British 
participation was so much nonsense. From that point British 
policy on this question was more and more clearly defined, and 
the positive fact that Britain has larger forces on the continent 
and a larger arms output than any other European Power 
given its due prominence. General Eisenhower made it clear 
that he understood the special position of Britain in European 
defence. And now that the six Powers have agreed on the outline 
of their plan for bringing a European army into existence by 
stages (with a preparatory period extending into 1954), it is 
possible to draw the distinction between present defence and 
future organisation more clearly than ever. What the North 
Auantic Council will be presented with in Lisbon in mid- 
February is likely to be on the one hand a provisional con- 
stitution (possibly with provisional gaps) for an ultimate 
European army, and on the other hand a number of immediate 
questions concerning the admission of Germany to N.A.T.O. 
The assumption that a German contribution to Western defence 
could be made through the European army, and the Eurdépean 
army alone, is beginning to look out of date. The parallel 
assumption that there could be centralised relationships between 
the European army organisation and N.A.T.O. is as good as 
dead. If France and Italy are full members of N.A.T.O. then it 
is difficult to see how a German claim to be admitted can be 
denied. This claim has been made by Dr. Hallstein, the 
representative of the Federal Republic, at the week-end talks, 
and although it will undoubtedly cause a sharp argument in 
France that can hardly prevent it from being given serious 
consideration in Lisbon 


Germany and the Saar 


It would be a mistake to disregard as unimportant, or 
to dismiss as altogether unreasonable, Germany’s reaction 


to what she regards as French encroachments in the Saar. 


What has brought matters to a head is the elevation of 
M. Grandval, the French High Commissioner in the Saar, to 
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the rank of Ambassador, a small thing in itself, but an indica. 
tion in German eyes that France is treating the Saar as an 
independent sovereign State, instead of an autonomous unit 
whose future is to be finally decided as part of the Peace 
Treaty with Germany. France has always cast envious eyes 
on the Saargebiet and its coal. After the First War the coal 
was given to France for fifteen years and the territory placed 
during that period under the League of Nations. In the 
plebiscite provided for at the end of that time 90 per cent, 
of the voters declared for a return to Germany, and that was 
accordingly effected; what a plebiscite would show now is 
problematical, particularly as complete political and Press free. 
dom appears not to exist in the Saar; a majority might vote, 
not for France but for independence. This is a question in 
which fundamentals and incidentals must be kept separate, 
among the latter being the personality of M. Grandval, late 
High Commissioner, now Ambassador, which makes him by 
no means congenial to the Germans. France’s claims over the 
Saar after the last war were fortified by the part she played in 
winning that war: in respect to the second war the case is 
different. When the Schuman Plan comes into force France’s 
need for rights over Saar coal will be considerably attenuated, 
Meanwhile to arouse German suspicions gratuitously is to 
create difficulties in much more important fields. 


The Chinese in Burma 


Nothing could have been more unhelpful than the debate 
initiated by the representative of Nationalist China in the 
political committee of the United Nations last Saturday on 
alleged violations of the Sino-Soviet treaty of August 14th, 1945, 
Nothing, indeed, could be more improper than that a repre- 
sentative of Nationalist China should be there at all to raise the 
question, for in relation to the United Nations a representative 
of what was once the Government of China is a mere irrele- 
vance. Unfortunately the Charter of the United Nations makes 
no provision for such a situation, and it is by no means clear 
how it is ultimately to be dealt with. But one question which 
came up in the course of the debate is of some importance. It 
was alleged by the Russians, on behalf of Peking, that Chinese 
Nationalist forces are being mobilised in Burma on the borders 
of Yunnan, and supplied by American airmen from Formosa, 
in preparation for an attack on the Chinese province of 
Yunnan. The facts appear to be that a small residue of 
Chinese who were fighting the Japanese in Burma have been 
there ever since the end of the war, and do occasionally make 
incursions across the Chinese frontier. They are a complete 
nuisance to the Burmese, who, however, are not strong enough 
to expel them. If any American airmen are involved they are 
purely private citizens and the planes private planes. There 
would seem to be a case here for the American Government, 
with all the influence it exerts over Chiang Kai-Shek, to put in 
some useful constructive work. If it would undertake to 
transport the Chinese regiments in Burma to Formosa it 
would be extinguishing a spark that might some day start a fire. 


Church and. State 


The State and Church issue in one form or another is 
nearly as old as the Church and the State in this country, but 
the problem tends to be a little different in every age. There 
are those, no doubt, who would deny that any problem exists. 
The Church Assembly recognised that it does, and for that 
reason appointed the commission of clergy and laymen which 
has just reported. There is nothing revolutionary about the 
commission’s conclusions, nor should there be, for, anomalous 
though the relations between the ecclesiastical and seculat 
authorities may be in some respects, they work quite reason- 
ably, thanks to the exercise of common sense by both parties. 
The commission examines judicially the arguments for 
and against disestablishment, concluding that there is no good 
case for it at present, though in certain circumstances there 
might be in the Church’s own interest. This, of course, !s 4 
subject on which non-Anglican Christians have a right to be 
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heard, but most of them, in spite of the suggestion of privilege 
which establishment gives to the Church of England, would 
obably have little desire to disturb an existing arrangement 
which hurts nobody. The proposals for a modification of the 
machinery for the appointment of bishops is of secondary 
importance. The proposals for more elasticity in the forms 
of public worship are not. Nothing has caused more disquiet 
in Anglican circles than the assertion by Parliament of its 
guthority over the Church by the rejection of the revised 
prayer-book in 1927 and 1928. The suggestion now is that 
Parliament should be asked to authorise departures from the 
forms prescribed by the Prayer-Book of 1662 for an experi- 
mental period of seven or ten years, provided that the deviations 
had been approved by a majority of not less than two-thirds 
of those voting in each House of the two Convocations and 
in the House of Laity. It can hardly be supposed that the 
Legislature would disapprove so moderate a proposal. 


living in Flats 

The Flats Sub-Committee of the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee, whose report, Living in Flats, was published on 
Thursday, is at last saying something which the general public 
has vaguely felt for some time—that for a family with several 
children no kind of flat-life can be satisfactory; the ideal is 
the separate home. The report speaks of “ the timeliness of a 
review ”; it might perhaps have been earlier. For in the six 
years since the war local authorities in London and other 
iarge towns have been erecting vast numbers of flats under 
the impression that if a population is of a certain density there 
isno alternative. An appendix to this report shows that, even 
with a need of 200 habitable rooms an acre, some houses and 
maisonettes can be included. In the actual building of flats 
mistakes have been made. The units have often been too large; 
the layout has been monotonous; expensive- amenities, such as 
mortuaries, have been provided and hardly used. The report 
isemphatic that the housing manager shall be called in before 
the block is built; only thus can tenants get what they really 
want. Its stress on keeping costs down is characteristic of the 
period; on the other hand it points out that in internal arrange- 
ments the flats built by local authorities since the war are of a 
much higher standard than previously. The disadvantages of 
flat-life are frankly discussed, chief among them being noise 
and lack of privacy. Much of the report is taken up with 
domestic matters—aundry facilities, playgrounds, storage places 
for prams and fuel and rubbish disposal—the aim in every 
case being to avoid regimentation and friction and to create 
co-operative communities. But the whole report, in spite of 
the fact that it disclaims any judgement on ways of living, 
suggests that, at any rate for famikes with children, flat-life will 
always be a second best. 


Concentration of Labour 


The direction of labour to specific industries was one of the 
harshest civil measures made necessary by the war and, short 
of war, nobody wants it back. The Notification of Vacancies 
Order, made by the Minister of Labour on Tuesday, certainly 
does not bring it back. It enables the Labour Exchanges to 
perform the function of collecting complete information about 
vacancies in certain essential industries and of directing the 
attention of applicants for jobs to those vacancies. It is only 
Surprising that this step was not taken earlier. The statutory 
obligation to notify vacancies which it imposes on employers 
is one which, for the most part, they will no doubt be very 
willing to accept. It is always the duty of individuals who value 
civil liberty to watch developments of this kind with care, but it 
seems quite clear that in this instance their vigilance has been 
supplemented by that of the Ministry of Labour itself. And 
the National Joint Advisory Council, which has agreed to this 
step, ensured that the views of organised employers and workers 
Were properly consulted. The new Order is a proper instalment 
of the “further series of measures designed to enable the 
fconomy to concentrate on its essential tasks” to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred on January 7th. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


SQUITH once playfully remarked that the Lloyd George 
Coalition staggered from crisis to crisis. He could 
have said that with complete truth of any Government 

we have had since the war. On Tuesday the House of Com- 
mons staggered up to the latest of them, the third economic 
crisis in five years. First there was Mr. Dalton’s convertibility 
crisis of 1947, then the devaluation crisis of 1949, and now we 
are living with the crisis that broke last autumn. Mr. Butler on 
Tuesday introduced us to the second instalment of his measures 
to arrest the staggering. His third will be the Budget which 
he is taking the most unusual course of introducing on March 
4th, a full month ahead of the usual time. But this is not 
the only crisis. If we might invent a noun of number it could 
be said we face a clutch of crises. Members’ minds were 
on Korea and all its dangerous potentialities as well as the 
economic crisis. There was also a pervasive uneasiness which 
became articulate in the lobbies about the Chinese Communist 
game in South East Asia. And then Egypt. Mr. Eden’s 
narrative of recent events there revealed in Mr. Bevan and 
some other Labour members doubts about the British handling 
of the conflict between our troops and the Egyptian police. 
Mr. Eden, however, knowing all the facts, seemed to still these 
doubts by the sense of complete conviction he conveyed that the 
Egyptian police had received ample warning of what to expect 
if they persisted in hostile action. 
- * * * 

When before had the House of Commons such an accumu- 
lation of troubles on its plate ? Gladstone, Disraeli and 
Salisbury presided over tea parties by comparison, though it is 
an intriguing thought that, all things being relative, the Crimean, 
Afghan and Boer wars probably produced as much anxiety 
in our forefathers as Korea and South East Asia do in us today. 
During questions on Mr. Eden’s statement Mr. Harold Davies, 
the Labour member for Leek, who is as ruddy as the cherry, 
facially and politically, contrived to drag in Mr. Churchill's 
Washington visit and described the Prime Minister as “ a cave- 
man diplomatist ” for having proposed that the United States 
should send a token force to Egypt. Mr. Churchill looked 
straight to his front with an indifference that owed something 
to a complete incomprehension of what Mr. Davies was driving 
at. Was it more comprehensible to Mr. Davies ? 

* * * * 

Mr. Butler has never been a great parliamentary performer. 
He is cold-blooded, unimaginative and occasionally naive. Yet 
he has a first-class analytical brain and enormous industry. 
He is the Conservative counterpart of Sir Stafford Cripps in 
some ways. There are reservations about whether the measures 
he disclosed on Tuesday for reducing imports and expanding 
exports are drastic enough to stabilise the economy, but he 
escapes a final judgement until he introduces his Budget. 
Meanwhile, there was no lack in his statement of a sense of the 
urgency and gravity of the crisis and we still have Mr. 
Churchill’s assurance that the Government will shrink from 
no unpopular action that it deems necessary. It was premature 
of Labour members to say, as they were doing privately, that 
Mr. Butler had ridden up to his fences and refused them. It 
caused one to wonder whether they were pleased or dis- 
appointed that the author of the 1944 Education Act had 


refused to tamper with the school age 
* * 


7 * 


Mr. Attlee, who cannot but regret that irresponsible speech 
at Manchester in which he accused the Tories of creating a 
party political scare, did a little to redeem his error by saying, 
during the briefest comment on Mr. Butler’s statement, that 
Labour was as much concerned as anyone else to see the 
finances of the country stabilised. In general fair-minded, 
Mr. Attlee has his peevish partisan moments and the Man- 
chester speech was one of them. On Tuesday and again tn his 
full and reassuring statement on Wednesday on his Washington 
talks, Mr. Churchill proved that his mind was still a powerful 
If his physique remains as good he will continue the 


H. B. 


engine 
master of the House of Commons for some years yet 





HE chill that settled on the House of Commons on 
Tuesday as the Chancellor of the Exchequer worked 
through his second list of measures to cope with the 

financial crisis was undeniable. No room was left for a 
repetition of Mr. Attlee’s jaunty denials of ten days earlier, 
and the Leader of the Opposition made no attempt to repeat 
to the Commons his curious performance before the electors 
of Manchester. But the years of recurrent crises have shown 
that before the public will make the necessary effort it must 
feel the cold. Even in war time that was true, for it was the 
immediate dangers of 1940, and not the declarations of 1939, 
that really set the war effort going. It is even more plainly 
true today—so much so that it is still not quite certain that 
the Chancellor's repeated warnings, and the measures with 
which he has backed them, will have the necessary galvanic 
effect. The full force of even the November cuts has yet to 
be felt and the final impact of the Budget, which must be the 
heaviest of all, is still to come. But, by a decision which is 
wise and bold at the same time, it is to come seven weeks earlier 
than it would in a less critical year. Obviously we cannot 
wait for the economic equivalent of Dunkirk, which would 
quite certainly come in August if the drain on the reserves of 
the sterling area were not stopped. Every’ step that the 
Government can take must be taken as soon as is humanly 
possible, however great the strain that may impose on Ministers 
and Government departments. March 4th—Budget Day— 
does not mark an interim stage in progress towards solvency, 
as did November 7th and January 29th. It is the deadline. 
The full account of official measures must be made up by then. 

At this moment there is reason to believe that it will be. 
If Mr. Butler continues to pile up the structure of his financial 
policy at the increasingly rapid rate he has adopted the 
barriers against disaster should be sufficiently strong in five 
weeks’ time to enable the work of permanent recovery to go 
forward. Already the plan for stopping the gold and dollar 
drain and strengthening sterling is reasonably complete. There 
was no mistaking the heartening effect of the meeting of 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers on the work as a whole. 
And now that the Chancellor has put the task in terms of hard 
figures it has begun to lose some of its terrors, even though 
it remains formidable. The sterling area as a whole must 
reduce its gold and dollar deficit from the appalling annual 
rate of £1,450m. in July-December, 1951, to nil in July- 
December, 1952. The United Kingdom, as its part of the task, 
must reduce its deficit with the non-sterling world from £575m. 
to £100m. in the same period, while restoring its normal surplus 
with the rest of the sterling area. The £500m. of import cuts 
will obviously help a great deal, though much of their effect 
would be lost if the drive to increase exports lagged and the 
value of sterling declined in the international exchange markets. 
The international fight will be a hard one. But the sectional 
plans for winning it are now concerted. 

But, as the Chancellor very carefully pointed out, the inter- 
national and the national aspects of the problem cannot be 
permanently separated. Home demand and export demand 
have to be met out of a common pool of resources. The 
balance of payments problem cannot be solved unless the 
inflation problem is solved too. The curious brand of 
economics, popular among Socialist politicians, which attempts 
to evade these fundamental truths, deserves nothing better 
than the short shrift Mr. Butler gave it. The key sentence of 
his whole long speech was this—‘* What we are concerned with 


is the stability of the currency, and this is the whole meaning 
of the statement which I have to make to the House today.” 
Many of the mezsures to maintain the external stability of 
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sterling have now been announced. — Most of the measures 
to restore its internal stability, or in other words to stop 
inflation, have still to come. This is the gap—the still very 
wide and dangerous gap—to be filled by the Budget. §o far 
Mr. Butler has done little more in the question of inflation 
than to draw, or re-draw, certain lines which the Government 
is determined not to cross. Chronologically the first such line 
was drawn by Sir Stafford Cripps when, in his Budget speech 
of 1949, he set the limit of food subsidies which has since been 
observed—£410 millions. Mr. Butler, following a course 
already sketched out by Mr. Gaitskell, on Tuesday drew the 
line for the cost of the National Health Service—at £499 
millions. He also made his own exelusive contribution by 
indicating that the attempt will be made to hold total Govern- 
ment expenditure, other than defence expenditure, at the 
1951-52 level, which will be known in a few weeks’ time. But 
most of the positive measures for the defeat of inMation have 
still to come. 

It is clear that they will now have to be very stern measures 
indeed. Such anti-inflationary steps as have already been taken 
have a desperate air. To divert hundreds of millions of 
pounds’ worth of plant and machinery from capital construc. 
tion at home in order to meet export demands is to increase 
the leeway that must be made up at a later date, when the 
immediate crisis is over. To run down the strategic stock of 
materials is to do the same thing, and to do it in an even more 
striking manner. This part of the Chancellor's programme 
must have impressed even the most fervent advocate of sacti- 
fices. But there must be more to come. After all, the effect 
of import cuts, reduction of the tourist allowance from £50 
to £25 per annum, the cutting down of supplies of consumer 
goods to the home market, and the new export drive is 
essentially inflationary. There will be still fewer goods for 
the money to chase, and the chase is therefore bound to be 
keener—which means higher prices. Deflationary measures, 
such as the new health service charges, cuts in the civil service 
and restrictions on hire purchase (which should make some 
goods harder to sell) are completely outweighed by the inflation- 
ary effect of the majority of the measures the Chancellor has 
had to take so far. And that means there will be still more 
work for the Budget to do if the upward movement of prices 
is to be prevented from getting out of hand. The weight of 
taxes is already formidable, and the effect of the coming Excess 
Profits Tax is still unknown. The profit-earners may not be 
the only ones to suffer. But inevitably attention is drawn back 
to the expenditure side, and inevitably it lingers on the enormous 
and blantantly. inflationary item of subsidies. On that Mr. 
Butler is silent, and will now remain silent until Budget Day 

But speculation about the contents of the Budget will not 
be absent in the next five weeks. There is no reason why it 
should be. In the course of canvassing the measures that 
might be taken the taxpayers will have to face a number a 
unpleasant possibilities, and the contemplation of such things 
at such a time is likely to create a healthy frame of mind. The 
new E.P.T. is a certainty, and has been since the time of the 
General Election, when Mr. Churchill first mentioned it 
Changes in the Purchase Tax and the utility clothing scheme 
will no doubt be recommended by the Douglas Committee, 
which has been considering these matters and is to report if 
about three weeks’ time. Even Income Tax, high as it 1s, mus 
not be put beyond the borders of speculation. The standart 
rate has been higher than it is now, and allowances have bee! 
lower. The Chancellor has never departed from his warnin, 
that the worst is still to come. It now remains to be see 
how the worst wiil be faced by the country and by the Socialis 
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in Parliament. Resistance from the latter quarter seems cer- 
tain, and it may be prolonged. Up to a point it can be defeated 
by the process, which the Government has so far found remark- 
ably easy, of taking the wind out of the Opposition’s sails. 
— To fall back on a measure actually passed by the Labour 
oe Government in order to impose a shilling charge on prescrip- 
roe tions was not a difficult tactical feat. Nor need the Opposition 
so have been taken aback when the Chancellor announced that 
ation he was not going to alter the period of school attendance, 
» hn thus preserving the fabric of the 1944 Act, which he himself 
" - . 
peech § Put through Parliament. And’ again, to penalise the relatively 
been 
‘ourse 
w the 
£400 HE appointment of Lord Alexander as Minister of 
m by Defence seems likely to cause some party controversy, 
vern- in spite of the obvious qualifications of the late 
t the § Governor-General of Canada for the post, and the fact that 
But § the appointment has for some time been expected. 
have § Theoretically there are well-understood objections to so 
large a number of peers—seven out of seventeen—in 
asures | the Cabinet, and at ordinary times this might be good 
taken § ground for criticism. But these are far from being ordinary 
ns of | times, and the Ministry of Defence is far from being an ordinary 
tres post. Moreover the Prime Minister has so fully acquainted 
himself with the work of that Ministry, and can be relied on to 
— keep in such close touch with it, that he will be able to answer 
nthe # for it in the Commons with al! the knowledge, and more than 
ck of f aij the authority, of the Minister himself. As to the appoint- 
more # ment of a professional soldier to such a post there might be 
amme § some objection to that too in ordinary times. But Lord 
sacti- § Alexander has shown throughout his career—above all during 
effect § the six years in which he has been Governor-General of Canada 
n £50 | —how much more than a mere professional soldier he is. In 
sumer § the light of all the facts and circumstances the arguments for 
ive ig § tHe appointment, in my view, heavily outweigh the arguments 
to be 
isures,§ No one who travelled in France or Switzerland last summer 
ervice § can have any illusion about the effect the reduction of the 
some § Wurist allowance to £25—for the whole year—will have. It 
lation § St virtually ban Britons from holidays in those countries, 
and indeed from practically all the Continent, altogether. In 
or has} Switzerland the adverse exchange, since devaluation in this 
Moree country, is such that hotel prices, and meal prices, reckoned 
prices in sterling were a pretty serious matter ¢ven to tourists allowed 
ght off £100 apiece. Travel charges are as bad. The short funicular 
Excess§ journey from Lauterbrunnen to the Mirren plateau (not to 
not be§ Miirren itself) cost over £1 for two persons last July. In France 
1 back bed and breakfast is almost always reasonable, but meals, 
rmousg Wherever you take them, are ruinously expensive—again 
it Mr} Measured in sterling. In Switzerland in particular the hoteliers 
t Day 2 So courteous and so genuinely friendly that it is sad to 
“§ contemplate the effect on their fortunes of the virtual exclusion 
ill NOt of British tourists. And the same is true of many other 
why i European countries. It is not merely the transient pleasure 
s thal (and the abiding memories) of British tourists that is being 
ber Off sacrificed, but something in some ways more valuable and more 
things# important. Must this be ? 
| The * * * * 
. the Everyone who knows Mr. Vincent Massey will recognise the 
red it appropriateness of his choice as Governor-General of Canada 
chem once it was decided by the Canadian Government that the post 
mitte@§ should be held by a Canadian. Mr. Massey may fairly be 
port if regarded as the outstanding living Canadian, and the fact that 
s, musi his wife, who died in 1950, was a daughter of that notable 







Canadian Sir George Parkin dgives his roots in the Dominion 
still deeper. And the fact that he knows this country so well, 
first as Oxford graduate, then as High Commissioner and 
through innumerable personal contacts, makes him almost a 
citizen of the Commonwealth rather than of any single part of 
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rich by diverting cars away from the home market and cutting 
the tourist allowance was to steal a few minor peals of the 
Socialist thunder. But there is a limit to this sort of action, 
and it has probably been reached. From now on the Govern- 
ment’s financial policy, both the parts of it that have been 
accepted and those that are still to come, is going to hurt. 
It is to be hoped that the Socialists in Parliament will refrain 
from crying out more loudly than the people of Britain as a 
body. For if the people really have come to realise the serious- 
ness of the crisis they will not cry out at all, but simply get on 
with the work. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


it. But it will be a pity on many grounds if the appointment 
means that the tradition of Dominion Governor-Generals from 
Great Britain is finally abandoned. The post in South Africa 
is held by a South African, in Australia by an Australian, in 
New Zealand by a New Zealander, and similarly with Pakistan. 
Ceylon alone holds to the old ways. It was hoped that Canada 
would too, but the matter is of course one for herself, and no 
one will be disposed to cavil at her decision. 

* * * * 

One of my old acquaintances, I can hardly go so far 
as to call it friend, the Académie Internationale, has raised 
its half-forgotten head again, this time in a severely Anglo- 
Saxon guise as the International Academy, with, not surpris- 
ingly, Mr. Henry Chellew (1 will consider calling him Dr. 
Chellew when I know more about the origin of his degree) 
among its sponsors. There are odd things about it. To begin 
with, it is said to have been linked with (among other bodies) 
the Society Academique, which suggests a rather unusual 
marriage between the French and English tongues. Also “ It 
is legally empowered to grant Honorary Degrees and other 
academic honours, and functions under International Law ”; 
I should like to know a little more about this too. Furthermore 
“ Distinctions are conferred only upon Members who foster 
or subscribe to the work of the Academy.” I have ventured on 
a little italicising here. You want to know more still? Let 
me help you. The not very academic address of the London 
Office of this artless body is 60 Warwick Gardens, W.14. Quite 
possibly you aspire to wear an academic gown and hood (black, 
lined gold). They will fix you up, I feel certain, at 60 Warwick 
Gardens. 

+ * * * 

Arising out of a paragraph in this column two sixth form 
boys, one ¢n the London region, one in Yorkshire, have been 
good enough to send me details of their school day. There 
is no space to reproduce them in full here, but there are 
various points of interest. What surprises me is the defence 
of homework which marks them both. One writes that “ the 
homework given each week rarely takes longer than ter®hours, 
[i.e. two hours a night], but most ambitious boys do at least 
twenty hours study in their spare time.” The writer fully agrees 
with the headmaster who demands three hours a _ night: 
“University entrance is highly competitive, and boys who do 
less than three hours per night stand little or no chance.” My 
other correspondent writes: “ School ends at 4.15 p.m., and 
after tea I usually put in a good four and a half to five hours 
homework. . . . This may seem a stiff régime, but we survive.” 
If the victims of the system take so cheerful a view of it I can 
hardly feel it part of my duty to plead for an alleviation of their 
burdens. None the less, I still think there is another side. 
One of my sixth form friends, indeed, admits that homework 
cuts him out of a lot of school societies—literary, debating 
and so on. That is a great pity. 

* * * * 

BUTLER SCARES THE BURGLARS 
headline. 

And much more respectable people too. 


News Chronicle 


JANUS 
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France and the Trouble 
in Tunis 


By D. R. GILLIE Paris 


HE relationship between France and French North 
Africa is a far more intimate one than has ever existed 
between Britain and any Mohammedan territories. In 

French North Africa there are, to begin with, far more French- 
men (or other Europeans mostly on the way to assimilation to 
French nationality) than there ever were Britons in Moslem 
territories formerly ruled by Britain. The total of such settlers 
in French North Africa must be not*far off the population of 
New Zealand. ‘ This involves friction as well as contact, it 
need scarcely be said, for politically and in other ways the 
French in North Africa are both a privileged class and one 
anxious, sometimes acutely anxious, about its own survival. 
France is very much nearer to North Africa geographically than 
was Britain to any point of her former Moslem territories. 
Amongst the passions which go to make up the various types 
of nationalism in North Africa, a violent love for France is 
one—a desire for communion with France on a basis of equality 
and an extreme bitterness due to frustration when affection has 
been met cither with well-intentioned but patronising kindness 
or with complete misunderstanding and a snub. 

This closeness of contact with France has led to the develop- 
ment of two different kinds of national claim in N. Africa. 
There are those nationalists who wish to restore old-fashioned 
Islamic States, or at least States predominantly religious in 
structure and outlook, and there are those who have already 
in their private lives entered the Western world and wish to set 
up States not unlike France, whose conceptions therefore are 
in some ways nearer to those of Pandit Nehru than to those 
of the founders of Pakistan. In Tunisia M. Habib Bourguiba, 
the most remarkable of all the French North African political 
leaders, is the leader of the westernisers, husband of a French 
wife and father of a son who is a French citizen. His party, 
the Neo-Destour, broke away under his leadership from what 
is now called the Old Destour, representative of a nationalism 
conceived mainly in religious terms. This distinction is, how- 
ever, often denied by French settlers in N. Africa. It is in fact 
true that both groups of nationalists are appealing to an 
ignorant, politically inexperienced and easily fanaticised popula- 
tion and that though their aims may be very different their 
methods may look very much alike, especially in moments of 
tension and disappointment, when the westernisers are particu- 
larly anxious not to appear laggards in the national cause. 

Finally on the French side there are stronger daily links with 
Africa than Britain has ever had with her overseas territories. 
Algeria is not even technically a colony, but three metropolitan 
departments, which like the others are administered by the 
Minister of the Interior. Its deputies were exclusively European 
until the war, and even today the thirteen European deputies 
have ah obvious advantage in influencing their colleagues over 
the thirteen Moslem deputies, necessarily less close to French 
life. The settlers in Tunisia and Morocco are represented by 
powerful lobbies, particularly influential in the Radical Party 
and amongst the conservative Independents. North African 
affairs are administratively tangled up with French, since 
Algeria depends on the Ministry of the Interior and the two 
Protectorates, Tunisia and Morocco, on the Minsstry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Tunisia has long appeared the most suitable portion of 
French N. Africa for political advance. It is the most 
urbanised and the most cosmopolitan of the three territories. 
The problems in the way of internal unity are less serious than 
in either Algeria or Morocco, and the smaller size of Tunisia 
makes the danger of mishaps less serious. For long, however, 
it was argued that advance in Tunisia would be a precedent 
for premature change elsewhere. It was in 1950 that M. Robert 
Schuman set the ball rolling and established contact with the 
Neo-Destour Party (nominally dissolved in 1938, but this 
formal difficulty was not given weight) and at last brought into 
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existence a Tunisian Government which had some Teal 
political influence. It is true that half the Ministers were stij 
French officials, and that only one of the seven Tunisian 
Ministers was a member of the Neo-Destour—i 

its Secretary. 
general M. Salah ben Youssef, who became Minister of 
Justice. But the presence of the latter meant that the Govern. 
ment was assured of the strongest political force in the 
country. A three-point programme included the reinforcement 
of the powers of the Government (relaxation of the system 
of French control), increase“in the number of Tunisians in the 
public services, and advance in municipal self-government. 

By last May it had become apparent that municipal reform 
could not really be disentangled from the question of a repre- 
sentative Assembly, for which the Bey made a formal demand 
in his speech from the throne. That town councils and an 
Assembly should be discussed together was gradually admitted 
by the French Government, while. the French settlers simul- 
taneously became more agitated and more active. When the 
Tunisian Prime Minister, M. Chenik, came to Paris in the 
autumn, soon followed by his much abler and more powerful 
Minister of Justice, M. Salah ben Youssef, the settlers’ lobby 
got to work as an inevitable consequence. 

The French Government's hesitations to indicate its policy 
became comic, though only too comprehensible in view of the 
extreme difficulty of securing or keeping together any majority 
in the Assembly. Ten votes, indeed one vote, meant all the 
difference between victory and defeat. An answer to the 
Tunisians would have to be given at the very moment when the 
Assembly would have to be asked to vote new taxes—particu- 
larly unpopular on the Right—and the reorganisation of the 
railways and social security—particularly unpopular on the 
Left. For two months the Tunisians had been pressing their 
demand for a decisive advance towards internal autonomy; 
they had acted with a moderation, both as to their immediate 
aims and as to their tactics, which sharply distinguished them 
from most Arab-speaking communities. They did not even 
ask for a revision of the Treaty of Bardo of 1881 establishing 
the Protectorate. M. Bourguiba’s pilgrimages through Europe, 
Asia and America had helped teemake the Tunisian question 
internationally familiar, but the Tunisian Ministers left latent 
the threat of making the issue between.France and Tunisia an 
international one, in spite of the temptation of the U.N. 
Assembly sitting in Paris. An orderly demonstration strike in 
Tunisia reinforced the Tunisian Government's demands. At 
last, on December 15th, came the French Government’s reply. 
It reproached the Tunisians with having overlooked the impor- 
tance of the French contribution to Tunisian economic and 
social progress, asserted that Tunisian representative institu- 
tions must always include representatives of the French 
community, and proposed that negotiations should continue in 
Tunis through the medium of a mixed commission. The 
Tunisians would have to wait till the Budget was voted. 

Unfortunately M. Bourguiba, fiercely attacked by his 
Tunisian rivals for his tactics and his conciliatory attitude to 
France, could not wait. Immediately the Tunisian Ministers 
in Paris established contact with the delegations of the Arab 
States, as a first step towards a Tunisian appeal to the United 
Nations. M. Bourguiba began the whirlwind campaign which 
led to his own exile in the South of Tunisia and to the series 
of violent demonstrations designed to show that Tunisians are 
not the meck people they are alleged to be who only need to be 
handled firmly for them to lie down. 

On the one hand the disquieting consequences of French 
Governmental instability have been most unhappily illustrated. 
The Government had sacrificed Tunisia to a balanced budget, 
had lost on both counts and had to resign. Both the friends of 
the French settlers and the party most strongly in favour of 
Tunisian autonomy (i.e. the Socialists) had treated Govern- 
mental stability in France as a secondary consideration. In 
consequence there was no French Government at all to have 
a policy. On the Tunisian side the westernisers were committed 
to a policy of violent protest which might easily escape their 
control and at all events must endanger their objective. It was 
no accident that Mr. Nehru’s India, and aot Egypt, led the 
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delegation of Asian States to the President of the U.N. 
Assembly in support of the Tunisian appeal. 

There is still hope. Many of the despatches sent back by 
French special correspondents have shown a lively and 
generous appreciation of the realities of the problem. In 
France itself a North African question has for once become the 
primary problem of the Government, a fact which to some 
extent raises it above lobbying. In Tunisia it is obvious that 
the Neo-Destour would like to resume negotiations. But until 
they are resumed the currents will continue to drag apart those 
points of the Moslem and the European societies that were 
nearest together. Meanwhile it will be wise for the English 
to remember that the example of Anglo-Egyptian relations in 
their present condition does not reinforce sermons on the 
beauties of British policy to overseas territories and the repre- 
hensible slowness of the French Government to accord 
autonomy. Nor does the up-country North African French 
farmer think that the fate of the Abadan refineries is a good 
argument for feeling confidence that a Moslem administration 
will respect his vineyards. 


Letter from Broadway 
By KENNETH TYNAN 


O new plays by Robert Sherwood, Tennessee Williams, 
Arthur Miller or William Saroyan; and two smudges, 
both quickly erased, by Elmer Rice and Maxwell 

Anderson. So the giants, this year, are not competing. George 
Jean Nathan, who, at the age of 70, is probably the oldest man 
since Aristotle to be a practising critic of the theatre, tells me 
that this is the worst Broadway season since 1932; which, in 
turn, was the worst since 1885, when, he reminds me, Lucy 
Spillicote came so notably to grief in The Innkeeper’s Button. 
My theatre-going in New York has not been as kindling an 
experience as I had hoped, nor was my faint gloom lessengd 
by the elaborate illustrated instructions, displayed in the foyer 
of every public building, for procedure in case of enemy air 
attack. These, which represent housewives ignobly crouched 
in gutters (covering their faces “ where possible”) and bank- 
clerks curled up like hedgehogs beneath their desks, give one 
a feeling of being walled up, which is not conducive to happy 
attentiveness. 

One basic threat to the theatre in New York is the simple 
fact that far too much entertainment of all kinds is available, 
forming a hierarchy in which the legitimate stage is the feeblest 
of poor relations. At the moment, in New York alone, there 
are thirteen television networks operating from dawn until the 
small hours. Within ten years, it is expected, the number 
of television networks will have been increased to more than 50, 
not counting the Bell Telephone Company’s brilliant new 
scheme for “ phono-vision.” There is no denying that America 
is breasting a revolution in habits of entertainment as radical as 
the invention of the proscenium stage three centuries ago. 

Unless somebody revives and enforces the lost laws of pro- 
portion, there is a distinct possibility that in 50 years’ time the 
population of New York will be split into two mutually 
exclusive groups—those who are performing on television, and 
those who are at home watching them. Of such archaic cus- 
toms as living and doing one envisages a slow atrophy. Already 
there are portents for the acute. Every year brings a stronger 
insurgence of plays-within-plays, films about film-making, T.V. 
shows burlesquing television—all evidence of an obsessive 
inbreeding which i# as bad for the drama as novels about 
novelists are bad, in the end, for literature. Phil Silvers’ new 
musical, Top Banana, is a parody of high-pressure television, 
and though Mr. Silvers himself, gaudy in golf-cap and necker- 
chief of ocelot hide, is vividly fast and funny, the raison d’étre 
of the show is a particularly blatant sign of its times. An 
entertainment industry which looks too often for its subjects 
in the mirror is coming dangerously near to self-hypnosis. 

There are, however, two triumphs on Broadway, two uncon- 
fined joys. One is Guys and Dolls. Frank Loesser’s musical 
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tribute to the squat-nosed mob of criminal innocents created 
by Damon Runyon is the most lovably stylish thing I have seen 
in America. It is all of a piece, an opulent Three-Penny Opera 
of 42nd Street. The other is a revival of Pal Joey, in which 
John O’Hara’s scabrously candid New Yorker stories about a 
boy gigolo and the lascivious matron who pays his bills are 
unfolded to Richard Rodgers’ double-edged music and the 
vinegary lyrics of Lorenz Hart. Love in the heart of the 
romantic worm, and the worm in the heart of romantic love— 
Guys and Dolls and Pal Joey are opposite sides of the same 
coin. Of the other musicals I remember little, save the cornet 
clarity of Ethel Merman in Call Me Madam, and the almost 
ducal archness of Gertrude Lawrence in The King and I. Miss 
Lawrence, by the way, has lately embellished her style with an 
astonishing flurry of manual gestures towards the face, and 
looks much as if she were ceaselessly brushing cobwebs off her 
nose. A few doors down the same street South Pacific flows 
majestically on, now swelling, now falling away, for its 
audiences come, as it were, tidally, in accord with the infinite 
rulings of the moon. 

Ultimate success in the American theatre depends, beyond a 
doubt, on music. Here I think the films are to blame. In 
Hollywood over the last two decades, I am to!d, more music 
has been written than in any comparable period in the whole 
history of orchestral composition — walking-upstairs-with- 
shotgun music, walking-jauntily-along-city-streets music, going- 
into-battle music—with the result that American audiences are 
nowadays unwilling to devote themselves to the business of a 
play unless there is atmospheric music to explain it to them. 
In Death of a Salesman, you may recall, the salesman’s death 
was enacted off-stage by means of a musical effect; most of the 
mood of A Streetcar Named Desire was evoked by the muted 
jazz in the background; and for Truman Capote’s new play, 
The Grass Harp, a long and explicit score has been commis- 
sioned from Virgil Thompson. (As a negative supplement to 
my case I cite John Huston’s The Asphalt Jungle, one of the 
most adult crime films ever made, which contained no inci- 
dental music and was a box-office calamity.) In most New 
York restaurants a gramophone murmurs continuously, and in 
many of them there is clipped to your booth a tiny device 
labelled “* Personalised Music,” into which you insert a dime 
to hear a selection of soothing records, inaudible beyond your 
immediate neighbourhood. And twice or thrice a week news 
comes that another book or play—it may be O'Neill, Shaw, 
Mark Twain—is being “dickered with” to be turned into 
music. I am convinced that, in the woefully near future, a 
visit to a straight play which has no instrumental accompani- 
ment (and, of course, no stars) will be regarded in New York 
as a bleak cultural exercise, rather like going to a silent film. 

Among legitimate plays and players only Henry Fonda, in 
Point of No Return (an adaptation of John Marquand’s novel), 
seems to be prospering. This is the slick and touching tale 
of a bank employee whose lifelong grail, a vice-presidency, 
turns to ‘ashes when at last he touches it; he finds that his 
protracted apprenticeship of servility to suburbia has destroyed 
his personal honour and integrity. The end is a compromise, 
which will be attacked by the better sort of film critic (it is sure 
to be filmed) as being “ dishonestly contrived ” and “a pat on 
the back for the system.” 

I must not leave Point of No Return without saluting Leora 
Dana, who plays Henry Fonda’s wife. Miss Dana enchanted 
me with a curt, husky incisiveness, a terrier eagerness which 
called to mind the early Katharine Hepburn; and she belongs 
to a large group of young American actresses whose like we 
cannot boast in England. Among her compeers are Barbara 
bel Geddes, Maureen Stapleton, Judy Holliday, Margaret 
Phillips, Uta Hagan and Lee Grant, a striking assembly whose 
acknowledged leader is Julie Harris, the young star of John van 
Druten’s | Am a Camera. Miss Harris, a frail, winning girl 
with grubby fingers and the orphaned look of most great per- 
formers, plays Sally Bowles in this dramatisation of Isher- 
wood’s Berlin stories, dangling from the end of an outrageous 
cigarette-holder like a peignoir casually suspended from a 
clothes-hook. She is the best young actress I have ever seen. 
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The fanfare of acclaim for the Oliviers’ Caesar and Cleopatra 
and Antony and Cleopatra (or Two on the Nile, as they are 
known locally) was flawed by a pair of flat notes, one sour and 
one positively squealing, from (respectively) The New Yorker 
and George Jean Nathan. Their proper admiration for Sir 
Laurence apart, I cannot feel that Broadway's reverence for 
English actors has much to do with dramatic criticism. In all 
but one of the dozen straight plays I have seen here, a leading 
or featured réle was played by an Englishman: the reverse 
could never hold good in London. The explanation, | believe, 
is simply that Americans respect English actors for their pos- 
session of a standard and accepted theatrical pronunciation 
which enables them to play the classics. There is no “ standard 
stage American ” as there is, for instance, a Comédie Frangaise 
French, and most New York productions of Shaw or Shakes- 
peare collapse in a confusion of regional overtones and inflec- 
tions. But on payment of six dollars and sixty cents you can 
sit in a stall at the Ziegfeld Theatre and hear nearly 40 
English actors all speaking in the same accent on the same 
stage; and out of your amazement you will probably christen 
the phenomenon “style.” 


Revising Libel Law 
By DINGLE FOOT 


T is over 40 years since the House of Lords dismissed 

the defendant’s appeal in the case of Hulton v. Jones. 

“A person charged with libel,” said Lord Chancellor 
Loreburn, “cannot defend himself by showing that he 
intended in his own breast not to defame, or that he intended 
not to defame the plaintiff, if in fact he did both. He has none 
the less imputed something disgraceful and has none the less 
injured the plaintiff. A man in good faith may publish a 
libel believing it to be true, and it may be found by the jury 
that he acted in good faith believing it to be true, and reason- 
ably believing it to be true, but that in fact the statement was 
false. Under these circumstances he has no defence to the 
action, however excellent the intention... His remedy is to 
refrain from defamatory words.” 

Ever since that decision, the law, as it was then laid down, 
has been the subject of incessant criticism. It has constantly 
been explained to an apparently unsympathetic public that 
authors, newspapers, publishers and printers are at the mercy 
of the gold-digging litigant. It is almost impossible to guard 
against what the Porter Committee (which was set up in March, 
1939, and reported in October, 1948) called “ unintentional 
defamation.” There was, for example, the case, to which the 
committee referred, in which the Daily Express published an 
account of a trial for bigamy and referred to the accused, who 
was sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment, as “ Harold 
Newstead, 30-year old Camberwell man.” The account was 
true as regards a Camberwell barman of that name, but it 
was not true of a Mr. Harold Newstead, aged about 30, who 
assisted his father in a hairdressing business at Camberwell 
Road, Camberwell. The Court of Appeal held that the 
evidence would have justified a finding by the jury that reason- 
able persons would have understood the words complained of 
to refer to the plaintiff, and that the fact that defamatory words 
were true of “ A” did not make it as a matter of law impossible 
for them to be defamatory of “ B.” 


As the Porter Committee observed, it offends one’s sense of 
justice that damages—and in some cases heavy damages— 
should have been awarded in libel actions against defendants 
who had no idea that the words published would be defamatory 
of any existing person, and in some cases could not, by the 
exercise of any reasonable care, have ascertained that they 
would be. Nevertheless the dilemma is a very real one. No 
doubt there are unscrupulous persons who, although they have 
suffered no real injury, leap at the opportunity of making easy 
money at the expense of a newspaper or publisher. But what 


the critics of the existing law sometimes appear to overlook is 
the case of a man with a genu-ne cause of complaint. 


He may 
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have suffered damage to his reputation which will never fyj 

: : ; 4 y 
be repaired. He may indeed discover that his customers are 
leaving him, and that, in consequence, his income is Seriously 
reduced. If he is to be deprived of any redress his grievance 
is at least as great as, if not greater than, that of the innocent 
publisher of a libel. Indeed, it is arguable that he is even more 
deserving of sympathy. Libel actions are, after all, an occupa- 
tional risk of all those whose trade is the written or printed 
word. The innocent person who finds himself suddenly held 
up to thé public gaze as a criminal or an adulterer has done 
nothing whatever to invite the injury. 

The Defamation (Amendment) Bill, which Mr. Harold Lever 
has introduced in the House of Commons, attempts to resolye 
this dilemma along the lines suggested by Lord Porter and his 
colleagues. Clause 3 provides a new defence. The publisher of 
words alleged to be defamatory may offer to publish an 
apology. If the offer is accepted, and the correction and apology 
duly published in a form agreed between the parties or deter- 
mined by the High Court, there is an end of the proceedings. 
If the offer is not accepted it will be a good defence to show 
that it was made*as soon as practicable and that the words 
complained of were published by the defendants without intent 
to defame and w.thout negligence. 

On the face of it, this seems fair enough. No one will quarre} 
with the proposition that a person who has been unintentionally 
defamed and who has suffered no real damage apart from his 
wounded feelings, should be content with an apology. But 
may it not inflict considerable injustice upon a genuine com- 
plainant who has been substantially injured through no fault of 
his own ? Everyone knows how hard it is to catch up witha 
lying rumour, and it is not difficult to imagine cases in which no 
retraction, however widely published, will make good the com- 
plainant’s loss of business or reputation. If this Bill becomes 
law he may be denied the only adequate form of compensation. 
Parliament might at least consider whether the provisions of this 
clause should not be modified wherever the plaintill can prove 
that he has sustained tangible damage. 

The rema:‘ning clauses embody a series of long-overdue 
reforms. In part.cular Clauses 4 and 5 greatly strengthen the 
position of the defendant who wishes to plead justification or 
fair comment. At the present time it is necessary not only to 
justify the substance of the libel but to prove that every single 
allegation which it contains is true. The defendant may have 
published a series of charges, nearly all of which he can prove 
up to the hilt. If, however, he has been guilty of one minor 
error, the plaintiff is entitled to a verdict and to damages, and 
will probably be awarded costs of the action. Mr. Lever’s Bill 
is designed to prevent this from happening in future. Provided 
that the words which are proved not to be true do not 
materially injure the plaintiff's reputation, having regard to the 
truth of the remaining charges, the defence will be entitled to 
succeed. 

The proposed change in the law of slander will be generally 
welcomed. It is, for example, obviously right that defamatory 
words which are broadcast should be treaced as libel and not as 
slander. Nevertheless it will be regretted in a good many 
quarters that slander aad libel are not completely assimilated 
As long ago as 1843 a Select Committee of the House of Lords 
advocated the abolition of the distinction which, in theif 
opinion, “ rested on no solid foundation,” and recommended 
that “ whenever an injury is done to character by defamation 
(of whatever kind) there ought to be redress by action.” No 
doubt the spoken falsehood is in a more transitory form. But 
it may well be more damaging, in that it istharder to detect. A 
man who has been libelled in a book or newspaper is likely to 
have the offending passage brought to his notice at an early 
stage. But he may be the last person to hear the slanderous 
statements which are being whispered about him. 

In Scotland no differentiation has ever been made between 
libel and slander. The Porter Committee understood that, in 
practice, no serious disadvantages have been suffered nor any 
excessive litigation experienced. Nevertheless they reached the 
somewhat odd conclusion that “ a change of the law in England 
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and Wales at the present date would, we think, be likely to 
encourage frivolous actions which would, and do, receive short 
shrift in a country with a continuous experience of law in which 
libel and slander are treated alike.” This view, from which 
two members of the committee dissented, is not easy to under- 
stand. As far as one can recollect, it has never been suggested 
in any other context that the Scots are less litigious or less will- 
ing to assert their legal rights than the English or the Welsh. 
Moreover, if it be true, as the committee appeared to concede, 
that the present law of slander results in certain cases of sub- 
stantial injustice, the danger of frivolous actions is surely no 
sufficient argument against reform. 


Schuman Plan Queries 
By HAMILTON KERR, M P. 


HERE is a stir on the floor of the Bundestag, the Lower 
House of the German Federal Assembly in Bonn, as 
members stream back-to their seats from the restaurant 

and the corridors. By some strange telepathy which seems to 
prevail in Parliament Houses all over the world, it has become 
known that the official Rapporteur will soon end his report on 
the Schuman Plan, and the Federal Chancellor will then address 
the Assembly. The expectation, as usual, is correct. In a few 
minutes the Rapporteur finishes his speech, and the President 
of the Bundestag, Dr. Ehlers, calls upon Dr. Adenauer. The 
Chancellor makes an impressive figure as he stands before the 
microphones: his calm, flat features evoke a sense of repose and 
yet of power, like some statesman ecclesiastic of the Middle 
Ages. 

“America will turn away in disgust if the Schuman Plan is 
not accepted,” he tells the members. “ If it is rejected, there is 
no hope for Europe’s political and economic convalescence.” 
The debate is momentous. On the wall behind the Chancellor 
stand the Arms of the twelve German Ldnder forming the 
federation, and these—translated into terms of human and 
economic resources—mean not only a reserve of skilled labour 
comprising several millions, a population of farm- and factory- 
workers famed for its industry and almost as large as that of 
Great Britain, but the coal and steel of the Ruhr, the ports of 
Bremen and Hamburg, the agricultural districts of Bavaria and 
the North German Plain. 

And the thought came to me as I listened to Dr. Adenauer 
expounding the merits of the Schuman Plan: “Is this a 
political decision imposed upon the French and German people 
from above, or is it the spontaneous expression of the French 
and German coal-miners, who, sick of the conflict of centuries, 
want once and for all to come to terms?” My search for 
an answer to this question led me through the great towns of 
the Ruhr and into the homes of industrialists, mine-managers, 
and to coal-miners working at the coal-face. The first impres- 
sion one receives of the Ruhr is that of ceaseless activity. It 
is true that one comes across great centres of destruction, as 
at Essen, where one stands on the roof of Krupp’s office and 
looks out over four square kilometres of destruction, of 
smashed mine-shafts, of burnt-out gasometers, of twisted and 
rusting girders, the toll of Bomber Command and a policy of 
dismantling. But even here new workshops are beginning to 
rise. Elsewhere the impression is one of undefeatable energy. 

Unlike the industrial areas of England, the coal-mines of the 
Ruhr are separated by wide stretches of agricultural land, and 
every inch of it is cultivated, so that in summer the coal-mines 
with their smoking chimneys, the turning wheels of their coal- 
shafts and the clang and clatter of industry stand like dark 
islands in a sea of golden corn. And the shops of the mining 
towns are stocked with goods; with nylons, silks, great cheeses 
and hunks of meat, enough to tempt the British housewife to 
seize a hammer and make a swift smash-and-grab raid. It is 
quite obvious that Europe, outside the Iron Curtain, cannot 
recover without the help of the Ruhr. Boom or slump in the 
Ruhr will make or unmake Governments. 

What do the German workers themselves feel about the 
Schuman Plan ? One night I sat at a table with three miners— 
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two from the mines at Bochum and one from Castrop Rauxel. 
“The majority of the German miners have not got the faintest 
idea what the Schuman Plan is all about,” the three men agreed. 
“In his present mood the German miner does not know what 
to believe. He has been taught to believe in many things, like 
Hitler, which have since disappeared. And so, like most human 
beings, he simply lives from day to day, intent on a good wage 
and in buying as many things as he can for his wife. The 
managers and leading trade unionists are in favour of the Plan, 
but those who think among the men themselves are extremely 
suspicious.” 

“Are they afraid that this international authority, sitting 
somewhere miles way from their pit, will govern their rate of 
wages and their employment ? ” I asked, remembering similar 
questions in England. “ Precisely,” they replied. “ We feel 
that Germany is the stronger partner in this alliance. We are 
afraid that the price of our coal will be affected, and that this 
will react on our wages. At the present moment German coal 
is sold by a marketing-board at a fixed price. We are told that 
the Schuman Plan will allow free competition to fix the price. 
If the French standard of living is lower than ours, it will pull 
our price down.” 

The next day I was talking to the manager of a coal-mine 
at Linen, who said: “In the Ruhr the steel companies are 
closely allied to the coal companies. Employment and wage- 
rates are therefore affected by the position of the coal-trade.” 

“And do conditions vary in the coal industry itself?” I 
asked. “ Yes,” he replied. “ The mines in the north of the 
Ruhr are harder to work than those in the south, owing to the 
difficult lie of the seams. Therefore they always have a greater 
struggle to keep going. The Schuman Plan might thus affect 
us. 

A few days later I was in the area of the French coalfields 
between Bethune and Lens, an area of great grey slag-heaps, 
where the La Bassée Canal recalls the appalling battles of the 
First World War, and the shadow of the German invader still 
lingers. There are many Poles working in the French mines, 
and even some Czechs. I did not talk to one of these miners, 
but to a young French deputy, a worker himself, who had gone 
straight from his factory after the last election to sit in the 
Chamber of Deputies. He said to me: “ The French workers 
are dead against the Schuman Plan. We are afraid of being 
swamped by the Germans. We are afraid of their strength, and 
haven't we cause to be? The Schuman Plan is a disaster for 
the French working-man. It will ruin his precious standard of 
living.” 

It is only fair to add that this young Deputy was a supporter 
of General de Gaulle, who has so often voiced his disquiet 
about the policies followed by the leaders of the Centre parties. 
But I would say, within the limits of my observations, that the 
pattern of thought amongst French working-men on the 
Schuman Plan follows that of Germany. Some 90 per cent. 
or more are unaware of its implications. The industrialists and 
the big union leaders tend to be in favour, whilst the vocal 
section amongst the workers is suspicious. The same problem 
really faces the French and German coal- and steel-industries 
as that which faces General Eisenhower in the creation of a 
European Army. A retired French General of distinction said 
to me: “ How is one to create a European Army? How is 
one to get even a small unit of men, composed—say—of 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Belgians and Dutch to work 
together ? How to overcome the difficulties of language and 
custom and, above all, to forget the memories of the past ? 
How ? Only by infusing a common ideal.” 

Alas, one cannot create a spirit of partnership merely by 
creating forms of partnership. The hang-over of history, if I 
may put it that way, is too great, particularly in the case of 
Germany and France. I received the clear impression that the 
Schuman Plan will not work unless a new spirit is created 
amongst the French and German workers. It is for this reason 
that M. Schuman and Dr. Adenauer, both sincere Christians, 
have recognised and supported the work of Moral Rearmament 
in the French and German industrial areas. It has certainly 
achieved wonders where it has made its influence felt. Setting 
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itself the simple problem, “ what is right and not who is 
right” it has brought management and labour together, and 
begun to settle feuds between nation and nation. 

In Paris 1 talked to Madame Irene Laure, General Secretary 
of the Socialist Women’s Organisation for France and a former 
Deputy for Marseilles. During the war her son was tortured 
before her eyes in a vain attempt to make her divulge the 
names of her collaborators in the Resistance. Overcoming her 
passionate hatred for Germany, she has now lectured through- 
out the Ruhr on the necessity of Franco-German friendship. 
If this new spirit prevails, and only if, the Schuman Plan will 
inscribe itself upon the pages of history as an act of supreme 
statesmanship. 


The Vanishing Farm-horse 
By ROBERT WOODALL 


N a recently published report Our Dumb Friends’ League 
deplored the decline in the agricultural horse-population of 
Britain. No doubt many people who either read this report 

or saw references to it in the Press may well have reflected that, 
as farm mechanisation has so obviously come to stay, this was 
nothing more than a display of sentimentalism on the part of an 
organisation which has, so to speak, a vested interest in the task 
of saving the horse from extinction. But the report went on to 
make the very pertinent comment that, if ever war came and 
petrol was difficult to obtain, a large part of our farming 
operations might be brought to a standstill. 

It requires no great effort of the imagination to realise that 
such a catastrophe could easily occur. For although during the 
recent war we had enough petrol for our essential needs, it 
would be rash to assume that the economic conditions of that 
war must necessarily reproduce themselves in the next. If, 
therefore, the calamity of another war did come upon us, and 
a resourceful enemy managed to prevent supplies of oil reach- 
ing our shores, we should undoubtedly try to replace the tractor 
by its only possible substitute, the horse. Unfortunately, if the 
number of our working horses continues to decline as swiftly 
as at present, we should find to our dismay that there were none 
available. 

That this is no exaggeration can be scen from an examination 
of the relevant statistics. In 1919, for example, the year in 
which farm-mechanisation began, there were |,250,000 horses 
working on our farms. Even by 1939, when the tractor had 
become a common enough sight in our countryside, there were 
still more than 1,000,000 horses left. During and after the 
Second World War, however, mainly as a result of the great 
ploughing-up campaigns, the tractor began to replace the horse 
at such a rate that, according to the most recent figures 
published by the Ministry of Agriculture, the number of horses 
used for agricultural purposes is now only 432,000. In other 
words the number has declined by an average of 50,000 a year 
during the last twelve years, and as it is still so declining, unless 
suitable measures are taken in time, by 1960 only racing and 
riding horses will have survived. 

Nevertheless, there may at first sight be some force in the 
argument with which the more devout apostles of farm- 
mechanisation confront those who assert that we should be 
foolish to let the horse disappear. They say that, although a 
shortage of horses may prove a serious matter in a future war, 
the necessity, in our precarious economic situation, to produce 
all the food we can ourselves forces us to an ever-increasing 
use of the tractor. We could not, even if we wanted to, put the 
clock back. The answer is, of course, that nobody, least of all 
the farmer, who knows that a man with a standard four- 
wheeled tractor can plough as much land in a day as a man 
with two horses can in a week, wants to put the clock back. 
But there is another side to the question. As Mr. Tom Williams, 
Minister of Agriculture in the two post-war Socialist administra- 
tions, said three years ago at Dorchester, “increase in 
mechanisation was bound to lead to a reduction in the horse 
population, but in my view there is a place both for the tractor 
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and the horse on the farm. Apart from the small family farm 
which cannot afford a tractor, there are still on the larger farms 
a number of jobs which the horse can do more conveniently 
than the tractor.” R 

On all farms, for example, there is a good deal of odd cartin 
work to be done, work that entails frequent stopping and start- 
ing, loading and unloading. Such tasks can usually be more 
economically done by the horse, leaving the tractor free for 
heavier work. Then, when farm-roadways are wet and 
slippery, as they invariably are in the British winter, the horse 
can still move a good load when the lorry or tractor stands 
bogged and helpless in the mud. The farm-horse, which demands 
no expensive spare parts, no inaccessible replacements, is jp 
many ways a less costly power-unit than the tractor. It js 
not unreasonable, therefore, to assert that we should do well to 
retain some horses on our farms today, not simply as .an 
insurance for the future, but because to do so is a sound 
economic proposition. 

It is, however, impossible to deny that there are difliculties 
in the way of arresting the decline in the number of working 
horses. These difficulties may not be insuperable, but that they 
exist at all underlines the need for a vigorous policy on the 
subject. First of all there is the shortage of stallions. Nothing 
is more likely to kill the heavy horse than a lack ‘of stallions 
to breed from, and the decline in the number of stallions has 
been disproportionately large when measured against the decline 
in the total number of horses. To quote only one example, 
the number of licences for registered stallions granted by the 
Clydesdale Society in 1939 was 460. Ten years later the 
figure had fallen to 154. Most of the other breed societies can 
show similar figures; so it is scarcely surprising that the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s latest returns give a total for the 
whole country of only 1,800 stallions for service. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to say that the position has probably improved 
a little during the past year or so. 

Equally serious is the shortage of horse-breakers and horse- 
keepers. There is clearly not much point in producing a larger 
number of young horses if there are not the men to break them 
in and look after them. That would be simply to go to a great 
deal of trouble in order to increase the turn-over of the knackers’ 
yards. The fact must be faced that the old-fashioned type of 
horse-breaker, whose patience and skill gave us the docile and 
willing animal of tradition, is dying out. So, too, is the horse- 
keeper, the man who is ready to spend time in the stables 
caring for his horses. For looking after horses is a seven-day- 
a-week job, and it is difficult to criticise the modern farm- 
worker for his desire to cease work promptly by merely turning 
an engine key. Yet as cowmen, pigmen, poultrymen all have 
to attend to livestock seven days a week, it should not be too 
difficult a problem to get a pair of horses fed. 

These considerations suggest that the farm-horse of the 
future— if, in our wisdom, we decide that he is to have a future 

must be one that requires as little attention as possible. He 
should, for example, be free of hair on the legs, for although 
to the person with little knowledge of farming this point may 
seem a small one, an unconscionable amount of time must be 
spent in stables cleaning the mud-caked legs of the breeds 
heavily endowed with hair. He should also be so inherently 
docile that he can be broken in the shortest possible time, and 
so quiet that he can, if necessary, be safely entrusted to a land 
girl. This indicates that we should be well-advised to concen- 
trate on the two breeds in which such characteristics have 
always been most conspicuous, the Suffolk and the Percheron, 
both of which, incidentally, have the added recommendation 
that they are hardy, long-lived and contented with plain fare. 

Be that as it may, we have to decide—and decide quickly— 
whether we are going to allow the farm-horses of Britain to 
become extinct. Although the official view is that this would 
be an act of incredible folly, the ultimate decision rests with 
the farmers. Fortunately, there are signs that many of our 
most thoughtful farmers are beginning to realise that the horse 
has not altogether outlived his usefulness, and that the best way 

to ensure his survival both in their own and the national 
‘ interest is to find a job for him on the farm. 
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T is recommendable, if one wishes to obtain full benefit 

from travel, to make experiments, not in space only, but 

also in time. There is a great difference between three 
years spent at Khiva and three hours spent, free from 
passport bother, at St. Malo. It is customary for those who 
have for long been resident in a foreign country to decry the 
k visitor who jumps to conclusions ten days after his 
yrival. I do not share the general contempt for such impres- 
sionists. On the contrary, when I have myself been stuck in 
a place for a year or more, I have welcomed the arrival from 
England of “ Paget M.P.” not solely because he will bring me the 
latest gossip from London, but also because, coming fresh upon 
the scene, his views on what he sees and hears are likely to be 
original and intuitive. The man who has lived in a place.for 
alength of time is apt to acquire ceriain fixations and to view 
the contemporary scene with either prejudiced or apathetic 
wes. The boys who blow in suddenly from London stir the 
dust a bit and oblige one to think again. I am not saying that 
the quick visitor’s improvisations must always be more correct 
than the settled judgements of the resident: I am only saying 
that the latter may be no more than the settled mud of dis- 
illusion and that it is an excellent thing that mud should be 
stirred. Conversely, when I myself make some quick visit to 
a foreign capital | am aware that the actual excitement of 
displacement renders my observation more lively and my 
interest more acute. First impressions, in that they are spon- 
taneous reactions to a new environment, are often more 
accurate than acquired opinions. Thus the experienced 
traveller should sometimes pay prolonged visits to foreign 
countries, and sometimes visits that are short and sharp, remem- 
bering that each of these methods of observation and enlighten- 
ment is valuable in its own sort of way. 

* * a: * 


quic 


The advantage of the short visit is that you have no time to 
get used to novelty. If you be young in heart, the sense of 
wonder begins to operate from the moment that your suit- 
case is slumped into the taxi; it goes on operating for the next 
five days. Last week I paid a quick visit to Denmark. My 
excitement began at Liverpool Street station when I stood 
waiting with other passengers for the * Scandinavian ” to arrive. 
It was cold; it was damp; it was dark; it was ugly; it was sad 
to reflect that British Railways, a nationalised institution, keep 
their passengers waiting before the lukewarm train draws in. 
Such was the ardour of my mood that I was depressed by 
none of these circumstances. It was with wonder that I 
observed that a Danish lady, returning home from darkest 
Africa, carried with her a Basuto tom-tom with a miffy little 
tippet of jackal skin. It was with wonder again that I noticed 
two Danes of middle-age, who may have been brothers, carry- 
ing in their arms four barometers of wood tied together by 
coarse string. What had drums or barometers to do with 
Liverpool Street on a dark Friday morning? Such incongruities 
cause the heart to sing hymns at heaven’s gate. When our luke- 
warm train eventually reached Harwich I was distressed to 
observe that even in those still lagoons the gale whipped the 
small waves into foam and sent the sea-gulls scudding sideways. 
It was evident that the passage across the North Sea would be 
very rough indeed. All night long the fine ship lurched and 
heaved and smacked the waves; the cabins groaned and 
yearned; in the morning there were icicles upon the rigging 
and few passengers at breakfast. There was no sign, either of 
the four barometers, or of the Basuto drum. 

* * * * 


It was agreeable to land at Esbjerg and to be transported 
0 the Little Belt and the Great Belt without changing 

ains. The nice warm “ Englaender’”—companion to the 
co were “ Scandinavian ” that had taken us from Liverpool 
treet to Harwich—just trundled on to the ferry at Nyborg and 
Df we hummed over the waters that separate Funen from 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


Zealand. You descend from the railway carriage in the bowels 
of the boat and climb a gangway which leads you to a white 
river-steamer complete with deck, portholes and saloons. In 
the dining-room a vast collation was awaiting us, together with 
the newspapers from Copenhagen. It is with the utmost diffi- 
culty that I can read Danish and I cannot understand it when 
it is spoken. The Danes, realising the extreme complexity of 
their language, swallow half of it and only use the half that 
remains. But, since every porter speaks English as well as a 
professor of English literature, no real inconvenience results. 
Welcomed, comforted, fed and warmed, you reach Copenhagen 
in the afternoon and gaze with admiration at that elegant and 
sturdy city, its domes and pinnacles shining like malachite 
above the snow-covered roofs and the long wharfs and 
harbour-locks. Here, one feels, is the perfect classless State, 
in which the rich are few and the poor non-existent, in which 
modesty of demeanour conceals a splendid pride, in which 
politeness to foreigners is no mere formula but something 
utterly authentic, in which seriousness and gaiety are beauti- 
fully combined. How dignified it is, one feels, to be an 
independent country, self-contained and self-assured, to read 
books, paint and collect pictures, develop science, fatten pigs 
and cultivate the fields ! 
* * * * 


The road that leads from Copenhagen to Helsingors runs 
beside the Sund. When we reached the Kronborg, the great 
fortress-castle of Elsinore, the gale from the north west was 
still driving fine rain before it down from the Cattegat; the 
coast of Sweden and the tower of Helsingborg (from which in 
1943 I had gazed across at an occupied Denmark) were blurred 
shapes in the scudding mist. The wild swans who, in the Hans 
Andersen way, glide up and down the Sund, had congregated 
under the breakwater, their feathers buffeted by the gusts that 
flung themselves against the pafapet: some of the wiser or less 
wild swans had entered the moat of the castle, where they 
floated serene and indifferent, their feathers only faintly stirred 
from time to time by the echo of the echo of the gale outside. 
We walked to the outer bastion, where a Danish sentry in a 
steel helmet was watching through binoculars the slow passage 
from east to west of a Russian tanker. The drizzle was already 
turning to sleet; it slashed down mercilessly upon the ramparts, 
upon the shuddering moat, upon the roaring waves of the Sund. 
We descended to a casement to protect ourselves from the wind 
and the rain; and there, fixed into the wall of a bastion, was a 
monument to sweet Shakespeare. It bore in bas-relief a repro- 
duction of the first folio portrait and underneath it an 
inscription in Danish. This inscription said that the old legend 
of Amleth of Jutland as narrated by Saxo Grammaticus had 
been adapted by the English poet Shakespeare, “ with the result 
that the name of Elsinore has become known throughout the 
world.” The gale thundered against the walls of the huge 
castle above us and screamed through its many vanes; the sleet 
stung our faces and our hands. “* What a small island,” I 
thought, “ was England in 1603! And Shakespeare must have 
been a very shy man ! ” 

7 * * * 

It is good for the mind and body to be the guest of proud 
and modest people, hospitable and enlightened, who are glad 
to welcome the compatriots of Shakespeare. I went out to 
Roskilde to see the tombs of their kings. The church is of 
beautiful brick outside and all white within—qui luit tout rose 
et dort tout blanc: the royal coffins and cenotaphs stand 
magnificent and gaunt. Then back again across the North Sea 
to Parkeston Quay at Harwich: wondering why English trains 
should be so cold; why our station buffets should be so sloppy, 
and our bar-maids so severe; why nobody seems pleased to see 
one or anxious to help; why the Welfare State should care so 
little for the welfare of those who visit it. Why, compared to 
Denmark, England should seem so lazy and cold. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Sunset in Knightsbridge. By Ireland Wood. (Westminster.) 


It was rather like coming from the clear night into a stuffy room 
where a lot of people sit around yawning their heads off and poking 
about listlessly between yawns for something to say. 

Lapy ARCHER: ‘* If you’re very good I'll let you help with 

the washing up.”’ 

JouN Fietp: ‘** Good. I’m a super washer-upper."’ 
It may be argued that chit-chat of this order casts a brilliant light 
on the relationship between Lady A. (elderly widow, former musical- 
comedy star, hard-up on a thousand or two a year, and gasping for 
distraction) and John F. (young nonentity, former subaltern, full of 
gush, and battening on the old dear). But I do not hold that it is the 
dramatist’s duty to be lavish with such banality as necessarily forms 
the bulk of real conversation except in its more impassioned moments. 
That is the most immediately obvious fault of the play, and a de- 
pressing one—the steppe-like naturalism of dialogue, than which 
nothing in the theatre can be more oppressively unreal. 

A woman seated near me so far forgot herself as to whisper 


piercingly to her neighbour : ** You know what's the matter with 
this play ?”’ 
** What ? °” 


‘** They’re all talking like rea/ people !*" A sound observation. 

The play is based on a novel by Pamela Hansford Johnson. If 
the novel, which I have not read, has any compelling sense of unity, 
any formal distinction, any grand design to which the parts are 
subordinate, the dramatist has failed, unhappily, to preserve them 
in his work of compression and translation into theatrical terms. 
The master-theme is the folly of the heart so eagerly committed when 
a lonely and once-lovely women shivering on the brink of old age 
gets her hands on a spineless young manikin on the make. We are 
aware of it, certainly, but it is not illuminated. Olga Lindo does her 
very good best, but there is no getting inside Lady A. Then there is 
another faded flower in Dilys Olney, once the mistress of Lady A’s 
late husband ; she makes off with John and provides the plot with 
its littke mainspring. Marian Spencer draws a sharp sketch of arty- 
tartiness which amuses but has no real relation to the rest of the 
picture. Meanwhile Lady A’s daughter Charmian (Jenny Laird, 
who is very good at the portrayal of the lovelorn lass) points her 
chagrin d’amour by picking out the tune with slow soulfulness on the “ 
piano. She is unaccountably and obstinately in love with the most 
improbable caricature of an Army man (** Good show, old man, 
rather, what !°’) ever roughed out—but the less said on this matter 
the better. Lady A’s step-son (nicely played by Anthony Ireland) 
stalks occasionally through the anaesthetising tittle-tattle, and his 
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expressions of exasperation almost assume the lustre of wit against 
the prevailing lack of it. ; 
Charles Hickman’s direction seems to me to lack enthusiasm: 
but perhaps enthusiasm is not quite the thing to be inspired by those 
genteel and somewhat nerveless middlebrow entertainments that 
bumble away indistinctly, to the tune of actors forever gett 
cigarettes, drinks and nice cups of tca, in the leaden-grey limbe 
between life and art. IAIN HAMILTON, 


CINEMA 


Quo Vadis. (Carlton and Ritz.}~——Home at Seven. (London 
Pavilion.)}——-Golden Girl. (Leicester Square.) 

Quo Vadis is certainly colossal ; not only as a spectacle but also asa 
bore. There are moments, of course, when one’s spirits rise from the 
script’s embalming influence, when they struggle out from under 
the smothering weight of purple velvet. These uprisings of the heart 
however, do one no credit, as they are as apt to be promoted by 
scenes of horror as by the meagre histrionic offerings and the splendid 
colour. Perhaps | had better speak for myself. Many people will 
deny that there is anything stimulating about lions crunching 
Christians, but I observed, I fear, that my baser man, lulled into 
quiescence by Peter’s and Paul’s sermons, stirred during these and simi- 
lar odious sequences in a very uncivilised manner. Like the thousands 
of my fellow creatures who will stand in sodden queues to witness 
the carnage, | am not very nice. I am, however, very tired : so let 
me now and briefly damn with faint praise the highlights in this 
combined Roman and M.G.M. holiday. 

Mr. Peter Ustinov, making his Nero more mad than bad and 
coupling a plausible depravity with a less convincing impishness, 
portrays, at any rate, a person, a living, breathing and entirely 
round character. Mr. Leo Genn as the cynical Petronius also gives 
a clearly defined picture of a man. Mr. Robert Taylor and Miss 
Deborah Kerr, though beautiful beyond belief, are equally incredible 
as people. They behave like animated photographs. Still they are 
beautiful. Mr. Abraham Sofaer’s Paul has a certain depth ; Mr, 
Felix Aylmer acquits himself well as a martyr ; and a host of dis- 
tinguished and intelligent actors and actresses stand by gripping their 
togas until it is vouchsafed them to say a few words. * Hail Caesar!” 
they say, or ** Yes Divinity.’ They do this admirably. The colour 
is magnificent, the crowd scenes stupendous, the taste poor and the 
length appalling. 





. * * * 


However good a play may be, it is nearly always a mistake to 
adapt it, or in this case | should say transfer it, to the screen. Home 
at Seven by Mr. R. C. Sherriff was a good play, and it has now, quite 
simply, been photographed with all the stage’s limitations kept intact 
and the cinema’s peculiar gifts denied. This does not make a good 
film. Static and overburdened with talk, it does, however, give us 
the opportunity of studying Sir Ralph Richardson’s sensitive inter- 
pretation of amnesia at very close quarters. It is wholly excellent. 
Having lost his memory for a day, Sir Ralph’s bank-clerk believes 
that in his hours of forgetfulness he has committed murder, and by 
a series of petty lies and small sins of omission a strong case is built 
up against him. His torment, hidden, as befits an Englishman, under 
layers of quietness, is depicted with infinite subtlety, and the scene 
in which he shows Miss Margaret Leighton how to keep accounts 
—just in case he might have to leave her for ever—is triumphantly 
touching. In these gentle moments both these stars shine gloriously, 
but their light is frequently extinguished by the plot's ramifications, 
each of which has to be surmounted to the accompaniment of 
explanatory notes of inordinate length. The inspector, the doctor, 
the solicitor and the friend, though played with conviction by Messrs. 
Campbell Singer, Jack Hawkins, Frederick Piper and Michael 
Shepley, thrash out the current problems with the vigour of mechanical 
flails, and one yearns for more action and less talk. Sir Ralph 
has directed the picture himself, and has used his camera well in very 
disadvantageous circumstances. 

. = * ™ 

Golden Girl stars a new find, Miss Mitzi Gaynor, a very brisk 
young lady of the gamine school, a good dancer and a fair singer, 
The film is an extremely pleasant musical, set in the Civil Wart— 
though this is a subsidiary affair—unpretentious, romantic, and coy 
as they come. Mr. Dale Robertson, who has eyes large enough te 
dive into, and Mr. Dennis Day of the silvery voice ably suppor 
Miss Gaynor’s somewhat fey charms, and Miss Una Merke 
strengthens the props with some solid down-to-earth-no-nonsense 
about-me acting. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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MUSIC 


Tue whole production of Wozzeck does Covent Garden much credit. 
Dr. Kleiber never forgets the composer’s injunction that this is 
“* pine Piano-Oper except for the explosions,’’ and he makes the 
extraordinary eloquence of the orchestral interludes, which link 
scene with scene, the more effective by subordinating everything 
to the stage while the curtain is up. These interludes play the part 
of the chorus in Greek tragedy, and provide the personal comment 
and the emotional release which Berg denies himself in his handling 
of the stage-action. This sense of release is only wholly achieved, for 
me, in the interlude before the final scene, where the music moves in 
the familiar world of tonality ; for my old-fashioned ears hear 
only tension, hallucination, horror, mockery or despair in the rest 
of the music. 

Of the stage-production my only serious criticism is that it under- 
emphasises the unreal, nightmare quality of the whole work. 
Rothmiiller’s Wozzeck has this quality, but Parry Jones’s Captain 
and Frederick Dalberg’s Doctor too often approach straight comedy. 
Christel] Goltz’s Marie—the only character who ever has an oppor- 
tunity, however small, to sing—is musically admirable ; but the 
producer seems to me to have missed the key to her character, which 
is not animality but despair. This is surely made clear by the final 
lines of Act 1, when she yields to the Drum Major (Thorsteinn 
Hanneson, the one glaring mis-casting of the evening). ‘‘ Have your 
way, then! ’’ she cries. ** It’s all the same !’’ The heavings and 
quiverings of Salome are quite out of place, and give the touch of 
theatricality which must at all costs be avoided. 

There are two small points, also, where this production goes directly 
counter to Berg’s express wishes (in the Practical Hints for the 
production of Wozzeck *’ [1930}). He wishes Marie’s child to be 
played by a girl, and the night-scene in the bafracks to open in dark- 
ness, which is illuminated when the Drum Major enters with a light 
but returns when he leaves, taking the light with him. And in the 
last act could not the moon, however bloody, be made recognisably 
a moon instead of being obvious!y the sun ? 

These are small points in a generally good production. 
the value of the work itself ? 
musical and dramatic genius ; he not only creates the exact musical 
equivalent for each scene, but in details of orchestration and dynamics, 
in his choice of melodic fragments and his subtle references to 
popular music, he is a consummate artist. Are these gifts wasted on 
the illustration of a nightmare, on a piece which—as one penetrating 
critic has suggested—is nearer to Grand Guignol than to tragedy ? 
No lover of opera will object to a very high proportion of bad charac- 
ters on the stage, but what are we to make of a piece in which so 
many are mad, and where the composer himself exerts all his gifts to 
emphasise the unreal, hallucinatory quality of the drama and the 
characters? If Wozzeck and his tormentors were sane, our 
emotions would be stirred rather than our nerves lacerated ; but if 
they were sane, would Berg have found such apt and potent musical 
expression for them ? 

And so we return to the old question of how much the subject- 
matter of a work of art affects its value. The champions of ‘* art 
for art’s sake °* will claim that, for them, only aesthetic distinctions 
are to be made between, say, Fidelio and Wozzeck or Baudelaire’s 
Une Charogne and St. Bernard’s Hymn to the Blessed Virgin from the 
Paradiso— that ail that matters is the perfect realisation of the artist’s 
conception, no matter what that conception may be. And in that 
case Wozzeck is certainly superior to Fidelio. Only what a narrowing- 
down of art this implies ! Convenient and comforting, no doubt, 
when we have seen art enslaved to moral or political ends, but surely 
too easy a way Out—a divorce from life which is indeed a decadence, 
a falling-away from the great achievements of the past. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


What of 


Grey Seals 


Grey seals bob their heads out of the sea, 
Stare with moon faces as the boat swims by 
Round heads, round eyes ; 

A dignified surprise, 

No effort to communicate with us, 

No enthusiasm and no fuss. 


Half the boat’s crew, recognising seals, 
Rush to the gunwhale, and the dinghy heels. 
They gesticulate, 
And in all ways make 
Their human intelligence quite plain. 
But the grey seals float, 
Uncaring, remote, 
And then to the depths sink down again. 
HILDA BODEN, 


Nobody can question the composer’s * 


COUNTRY LIFE 


THE landscape seems to be taking on a new, utilitarian shape says an 
editorial in the Eastern Daily Press forwarded by a correspondent in 
Norfolk. In my part of the world, as | commented last week, the 
fields are old and have not been merged into each other. The agri- 
cultural pattern has been preserved. In East Anglia, where the terrain 
is flat and the soil richer, it appears that local councils are concerned 
about the changing face of the countryside. Copses and hedges are 
vanishing, and, according to the man who brings this matter to my 
attention, what was a shady, sheltered place is becoming a wind-swept 
prairie. Utility has always determined the appearance of the country. 
It was once well-wooded, and that may have had a little to do with 
cover for pheasant and fox. The modern farmer, the editorial suggests, 
has little use for either hedges or trees. They both occupy space he 
could use for crops. It is true that the farmer jealously considers every 
yard of a field he might put to crop, but he is not, and never can be, 
completely indifferent to the usefulness of trees and hedges, whether he 
farms in East Anglia or Cumberland. Trees and hedges provide wind- 
breaks, shelter corn, and hold soil on ground that would otherwise 
be in danger of erosion. As a nation we cannot afford to consider 
a hedge or a tree for its beauty if hedge or tree grow where wheat might 
be grown. Amenity takes second place to utility. 


The Master Angler 


Because it is one of the few birds seeming to show a disregard for 
its own comfort, standing in a bleak place by the hour to catch a small 
fish, the heron always strikes me as being closer to the reptiles than 
any other bird. This week I watched a heron on a little stream. There 
was something contemplative in his posture. Perhaps he knew that 
there was a fish in that spot, and waited for his quarry to appear. His 
patience outlasted mine. I went on my way, and returned about an 
hour later He was still there, a sad, leaden-coloured creature, standing 
in the fringe of the reeds, ruffled by a frosty breeze but showing no 
sign of the weariness that would by now have come to the most ardent 
fisherman. In winter the heron survives by this very indifference to 
all things but the seizing of a particular fish or water-creature. He 
is glad of anything that comes his way, and ready to wait for it to 
come. The one I watched rose after making a stab at something I 
could not see. He came on to the bank, walked a yard or two and 
flapped into the air, a lean bag of bones going higher in the grey sky, 
complaining as he went with a harsh cry. . 


Sheep-Worrying 

When the dog saw me he veered off across the field. I was puzzled 
at his behaviour, but when I went on I discovered a flock of sheep 
crowding in a corner. So many frightened creatures put fear into the 
air itself. The story of the dog’s guilt was there—a few strands of wool 
on the well-trodden ground. The sheep-worrying fever does not come 
on dogs so early in the season as a rule. The flock still panied, and 
I wondered if the experience would tell at lambing time. Farmers 
round about are fairly tolerant. If they catch a dog that has been 
worrying ewes, they lock him up and inform the police. Sometimes, 
of course, the devastation strains a man’s patience, and he shoots the 
raider and informs no one. 


A Lost Ferret 


Loss of a ferret has been a minor tragedy for H. He must buy 
another at a time when prices are high. I met him in the lane when he 
was going for the third or fourth time to try to recapture part of 
his means of livelihood. The ferret is one of the lemon-coloured 
variety. On a green field it is conspicuous, and H. has seen it several 
times since it first escaped. His chances of getting it back are small, for 
by now the little hunter has discovered that he is working on his own 
account. The wild has called, and life is sweet. H. fears that a 
keeper will see it, and make an end of it with his gun, or that someone 
with more time to devote to the business will dig it out after blocking 
the burrows. With all the luck in the world it cannot live to enjoy 
its freedom for long. Its colouring is its death warrant. 


Peas and Beans 


If you possess cloches put down a few in rows over ground where 
you intend growing parsnips, broad beans and peas in the coming 
month. Beans and peas can be advanced by sowing them in frames 
or five-inch pots so that they are ready for planting out later. Early 
planted broad beans are much less likely to be plagued by the-black 
fly. Put a mouse-trap in the frame for the benefit of the little robber. 
Steeping the peas in paraffin makes them unappetising to mice. 

IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Report by Marghanita Laski 
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A prize was offered for potentially immortal quotations of not more 
than one and a half lines in length, together with the name of the 
original work in which the quotation would have appeared if it had 
ever gol written, 


Posterity, for the purposes of this century competition, turned out 
to be three wiseacres and a week, but there was no disagreement on 
either aims or result. We were prepared to admit anything, so long 
as it had the one quality of being a potentially memorable quotation 
—Nice Noises (** Don John of Austria . . .””), exciting use of proper 
names (‘* O Pythagoras Metempsychosis !’’), the sort of badness 
one would give anything to forget but can’t (‘* Meet we no angels, 
Pansie ?”*), Homely wisdom (** Today is the tomorrow... .*’), 
Effective Skit, Mnemonics, Pastiche, Wit, Noble Thoughts or Beauty. 


Most competitors tried the last three categories, and here most of the’ 


best and worst were found. 

Though Guy Innes complained of the sesquipedalian limit set, it is 
astonishing how many competitors found one and a half lines too 
much for their talents and would have been nearer success if they'd 
cut their entries to a single line or less. Thus, R. Tuck Pook with 
** |... Where maidens dream and weep For love too sharp for joy, 
too fierce for sleep’’ (‘* Petrella in Purgatory **) in which the first 
half-line is too weak for the full one. Similarly, Frank Dunnill in 
** Satire Upon A Certain Sex’’ **. ... of stark extremes contrived, 
Wanton or wan; if not depraved, deprived *’ where the last four 
words are the memorable ones. Kenncth S. Kitchun has a good first 
but poor second line in ** We who love lightning but detest the 
thunder Must have our minds amended *’ (** Korea ”’). 

No Mnemonics, alas. A. H. Cooper had a shot at Nice Noises 
with ** The silky soft susurrus of a soughing summer sigh ’’ from 
** Arcadian Days,’’ and there was a rumbustious entry from Arthur 
Oliver’s ** The New Hudibras*’: **....holy and bold The 
Bishop stood up, for he knew that a lie must be told. *’ One might 
imagine it being quoted at a dinner of Disestablishmentarians, but it 
isn’t quite sharp enough. Only H. A. C. Evans made any use of 
beautiful names with ** .... Now fades the dying voice Of Orpheus 
mourning for Eurydice *’ (** Dead Love **). 

Over the bad-but-not-sufficiently-memorable it is kinder to draw a 
veil, though not, | think, over C. P. Driver's ** And don’t you pop 
the question till Mama has seen the girl ** (19th Century Popular 
Song), the only entry in the Tararaboomdeay tradition. There was 
any amount of folksy wit for wayside pulpits or end-of-term speeches, 
like Mrs. Charlesworth’s **.... Not regeneration by suffering But 
regeneration by achievement *’ (** Victories *’), T. E. Caton’s 
** Error ‘thus was ever made In ever chiding error *’ (‘* Family 
Training *’ from Poems of Hearth and Home) and J. A. C. 
Morrison's ** . in the School of Life, Ana bottom of the Class *’ 
(** Lines written in dejection at Chalford **), a natural for self-made 
politicians reminiscing at public schools. Mrs. V. R. Ormerod 
sent a pleasing extract from ** My Pussy,’’ a poem written at the 
age of eight,**. . . . although he is affectionate, He has been known 
to bite,’* which might have a modest future as a quote in certain 
families. 

Among the pastiches we liked the Rev. J. R. Dewing’s ‘** Affliction 
weep's; But Faith restrains the tear ** (** For a memorial in Stone or 
Brass’’), but felt it was more likely to be copied with pleasure off an 
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Hardly a week passes without some event to remind us of the 
deficiencies of our precautionary or preventive police. This 
week it is a colliery explosion, by which three men have been 
killed, five or six wounded beyond hope of recovery, and eight 
or nine more or less seriously lacerated. Here, as in so many 
other cases, the accident has been traced to the use of a naked 
candle in a pit that has long been notorious for bad ventilation 
and the accumulation of explosive gas. It will doubtless be 
made to appear at the inquest, that the Government Inspector 
repaired with laudable promptitude to the scene immediately 
after the accident, and that his investigation into its causes 
was conducted with tact and sagacity. It will also be shown, 
that the Inspector is not invested with ‘sufficient authority to 
take adequate messures for the prevention of accidents; and 
that if he were, too many pits are placed under his superinten- 
dence to admit of his keeping watch over them. Government 
Inspectors of Coal-pits are appointed to be the historians, not 
the preventers, of accidents. 
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old grave than taken into use today. The same objection invalidated 
C. P. Driver's ‘** The dust triumphant will arise again 
choke their speech .. .”’ (‘* Helen of Troy’’ ) ; his putative 
Scovell (1588-1643) might have been remembered for it, but Mr 
Driver won't. R. Tuck Pook spoilt her promising quotation from 
** The Desired ’’—**. ... so does her love outpour That she’s at 
once wife, mother, friend and paramour ’’—by avoiding the Obvious 
rhyme, though many may disagree. 

The titles tended to be longer than the quotes, and R. M. Anthony's 
** Pessimism ; or the Whole Meaning of Life on Earth Expounded - 
a Dialectical Tone Poem °’ was barely exceptional. Had this been 
a title competition, the prize would certainly have gone to Graeme 
Wilson for ** My True Love hath my Heart and I have Yaws,”’ with an 
hon. men. for ‘* Kakistrocracy : or Twelve Good Men and Truman,” 

Beauty and Noble Thoughts were the hardest to judge, because 
there were so many echoes. Allan M. Laing’s entry, for instance, 
was so unmistakably a Famous Quotation that one couldn't help 
unjustly assuming that it had become one long ago. 

R. T. B. took me to task for expecting great quotations without 
great poets, but, while admitting cautiously that there's something in 
what he says, | must confound him with the line that gave me the 
idea for this competition, Dean Burgin’s ** A rose-red city, half as 
old as time.’’ 

Two first prizes of two guineas each go to Guy Innes, for lines we 
can imagine any politician using, confident of recognition and 
response, and to P. A. T. O’Donnell for a quotation that is really an 
anthology piece as it stands. A prize of one guinea to R. T. B. for 
the most memorable among innumerable similes, and honourable 
mentions for the rest printed below. 


FIRST PRIZES 
(Guy INNgs) 
** When shall your flag fly, and I not hail it, 
Reading the signal. ..... 43 
from “ Comrades *’ 
(P. A. T. O° DONNELL) 
** * Your arm, kind stranger ! I am out of breath.’ 
*] know,’ said Death...... ie 
from ** The New Everyman’”’ 
SECOND PRIZE 
(R. T. B.) 
** Her beauty, like a breaking branch of snow."’ 
from ** La Lointaine Princesse’ 
HONOURABLE MENTIONS 
(ALLAN M. LaING) 


ey and on his face 
The last faint glory of a dying race.’’ 
from the heroic poem ** Umslopogaas: 
or The Last of the Zulus *’ 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 


“eee Si puo fumare, 
Eppur é vietato di sputare.”” 
Dante, to his critics in Hell, from an 
Unwritten Canto of the ** Inferno ”’ 


(Miss A. M. WALMSLEY) 
eee And over painted window-sills 
Familiar outlines of the Maivern Hills.’’ 
from ** Pastoral *’ 
(Witty TADPOLE) 


** Smooth as a wave that brings 
The wandering swans...... wy 
from ** Songs of Night and Dawn ”’ 
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In her Benefits Forgot Miss G. B. Stern writes that she found the 


following entry in one of her rough notebooks, but is quite unable to 


attach any meaning to it: . would be wrong from the point of 
view of the deeply disappointed hostesses, as it would look as though 
they had minded and badgered S. into making a fuss.’ A prize of £5, 
which may be divided, is offered for an extract from the unwritten 
novel, solving the mystery. .Not more than 200 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be received 
not later than February 13th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of February 22nd. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Creed of the Church 


sn,—May I venture to supplement the Rector of Wotton’s letter in 
your issue of January 25th? I have placed for use in our parish church 
copies of The Shorter Prayer Book (third impression, published by the 
University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge and Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, with a preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1948). This 
book was prepared and edited by a group of Bishops in consultation 
with their fellow Bishops. It is a simplified Book of Common Prayer 
with an explanatory preface, additional prayers, revised rubrics and 
many omissions; a very useful, simple, practical book of public 
worship There were objections, legal and technical, to the action of 
the Bishops, but what they did in this matter has been highly valued. 
Could not the Bishops treat the problem of the creeds and their 
liturgical use in a new edition of The Shorter Book? What we need 


6.— 

(i) Voluntary alternative creeds and confessions of faith and 
practice. 

(ii) An accurate re-translation of the Nicene Creed for use at 
Holy Communion. 

(iii) Revised rubrics dealing with the liturgical use of the creeds. 


H. D. A. Masor, 
Vicar of Merton, Oxon. 


—Yours faithfully, 


Sin —Like the Rector of Wotton I am glad Janus has pointed out 
that the first and only creed of the Early Church was “ Jesus is the 
Lord.” St. Peter on the day of Pentecost, in his first defence of 
Christianity, ended by saying: “God hath made Him both Lord and 
Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified.” St. Paul wrote to the same 
effect in | Cor. xii 3 and Phil. ii 11, and, though the Ethiopian eunuch’s 
declaration of faith, Acts viii 37, is not allowed by the revisers, they 
say it rests on “ some ancient authorities.” 

John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s in Henry VIII's reign, friend of 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, and founder of St. Paul’s School, used 
to tell his theological students at Oxford: “ Keep firmly to the Bible 
and the Apostles’ Creed, and let divines, if they like, dispute about the 
rest."—Yours faithfully, ALEX W. JAMESON, 

Worthing. (Professor). 


§ir,—One like myself who feels Christianity is inevitably a credal faith 
has much he would like to say in retort to Mr. Nickol. 1 will however 
confine myself to three points. 

|. The Book of Common Prayer does not pretend to be an intro- 
duction to Christianity. Should, however, an enquirer diligently study 
it, including the preface to the whole book, he would find that it is 
grounded upon holy scripture. And it is to this the enquirer should 
then turn. 

2. Those who cavil at scripture and desire to explain arge portions 
of it away as being irrelevant to Christian life are, surely, preaching 
another gospel. Many have talked about a “simplified version” of 
scripture, but until it jis actually produced—if indeed it can be—none of 
us quite knows what is implied by the term. 

3. Christianity, to use Richard Hooker's phrase, is “ more true than 
plain.” Any attempt to make it more plain than true may easily 
result in the Christian religion becoming no more than a pious and 
sentimental philosophy. While this might seem more mentally con- 
venient for some, for others it would destroy the whole meaning of 
faith, Yours, &c., W. S. Boycorr. 

Ewen Farm House, near Cirencester, Glos. 


Sterling Convertibility 


Sin—We cannot tell exactly what the Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers meant by their references to sterling convertibility, but I 
think your leader, Sterling Fights Back, exaggerates the difficulties of 
introducing it, and the size of the reserves we should need to maintain 
it. It is important to see what it implies, which I suggest is briefly as 
follows. 

First unfavourable balances 
would have to be settled in gold. 
to a great extent: 

(i) The other sterling-area countries may, and do, use their balances 
with us to buy the hard currencies they need to pay for a 
restricted level of imports. 

(ii) Balances with the E.P.U. countries require increasingly to be 
settled in gold. 

(iii) Our present agreement with Argentina provides for converti- 

bility when their balances exceed a stated level. 
_ Secondly, there is'a danger that other countries would restrict their 
imports from us in order to accumulate balances which they might con- 
vert into dollars, But it should be possible to ensure in our trade 


our trade with other countries 
But this in practice already happens 


in 
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agreements with these countries that this does not happen, and to 
provide penalties if it does. 

Third, there would be efforts to convert existing sterling balances 
into dollars, and I agree that we should need enormous reserves if we 
were to allow this to happen freely. In the case of the other sterling- 
area countries, however, we could avoid it if they would agree: 

(i) Still to retain most of their foreign exchange reserves in the 
form of sterling. 

(ii) To maintain an overall balance of payments. 

In the case of other countries we should need a similar agreement, or 
else be obliged formally to block their balances; this would have little 
effect on their real ability to spend them. 

There are, then, two things that we must do; first, secure a balance 
of payments for ourselves and the sterling area, which is apparently 
expected. by the end of this year. Then we must make our economy 
more flexible and responsive to world conditions, that we may avoid 
the sudden and violent changes in our position which have been such 
a disturbing feature since the war. 

If the pound were convertible, many countries would hold balances 
with us voluntarily, and we should certainly avoid our present losses 
from deals involving the use of cheap transferable sterling. Thus the 
case for convertibility is perhaps more immediate than your article 
would lead us to believe.—Yours faithfully, O. N. Dawson. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 

(The case for convertibility is immediate in any event. What our 
article suggested was that it might not be possible to achieve full 
convertibility in a short time. But we agree that a qualified converti- 
bility, on the lines suggested by our correspondent, might well be 
reached more quickly. Ed. Spectator.) 


Public School Awards 


Sir,—Janus wonders whether Manchester Grammar School sends all its 
bright boys to Cambridge, since they have gained thirteen scholarships 
and two exhibitions there during the past year. The anwer is “ No,” 
although certainly a large proportion of them have chosen that 
university in recent years. Since 1947 they have averaged fourteen 
scholarships and exhibitions at Cambridge and eight at Oxford per year. 
I have not yet seen the complete list of Oxford awards for the past 
year, but I know that it includes three Balliol scholarships gained by 
M.G.S.—Yours faithfully, GEORGE LINFOOT. 
Cothelstone, Polwithen 
Sir,—Although we are grateful for your notice of our scholarship 
successes at Cambridge, there is one mis-statement which | hope you 
You speak of Clifton as being “ mainly or 
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Drawn by A. R. THOMSON, R.A. 


Such stuff as paper is made of 


It is the right “stuff, in humans and in material, that 
deicrmines the quality of paper. Take Frank Johnson*, the 
beaterman, for example. Superintending the beater floor 
(where the giant breakers churn wood-pulp, and other 
necessary materials into a watery mixture technically known 
as the “stuff’’), Johnson it is who interprets the laboratory 
reports and decides on the blend of pulps which will give 
him the right “stuff” for a particular quality of paper. It is 
his skill and experience that must then gauge precisely the 
degree and duration of the preparation treatment on which 
depends the uniformity of the fibrous mixture delivered to 
the paper-machines. 

Johnson came to Bowaters Thames Mill twenty-four 
years ago, as a young man. Apart from war service (‘‘finish- 
ed as a sergeant in the gunners’’) he’s been there ever since. 
When you watch him as he keenly scrutinises the mixture 
and runs it through his fingers before giving the signal for it 
to go on its way to the paper-making machines, there’s no 
need to ask how he got his present job or whether he likes it. 
Both he and the mixture are the “stuff” good quality paper 
is made of whether it be for the many hundreds of 
newspapers, books and magazines that are printed - on 
Bowaters paper in all parts of the world, or for the pack- 
aging of almost everything from soap to cement. 
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entirely” a day school. In round figures, our numbers are at present 
450 boarders and 120 day-boys, and the proportion between boarders 
and day-boys has been of this order throughout the history of the 
school. We are in fact mainly a boarding school, and our day-boys 
follow the routine, and largely live the life, of a boarding school. 
Yours faithfully, H. D. P. Leg, 
Clifton College, Bristol. Headmaster, 


Rent Tribunals 


Sir,—Having agreed to pay a rent for a house first let since 1939, g 
tenant can straightaway apply to a Rent Tribunal to say what a reasop- 
able rent would be. If the Tribunal holds that a reasonable rent js 
less than the tenant has agreed to pay, the landlord has to take the 
lesser sum. If the Tribunal holds that a reasonable rent is more than the 
tenant has agreed to pay, the landlord has again to take the lesser sum. 
Although a miember of the Labour Party for many years, I have stil} 
not been able to find justice in our policy on this particular matter— 
Yours faithfully, CONSTANTINE GaLLop, 
3 Cowley Street, S.W.1. 


By Candlelight 


Sir,—In dealing with the recent Southall case, Mr. G. W. R. Thomson 
maintains that the Bishop of London's approval of the candlesticks 
should have settled the matier. This argument ignores both the nature 
of the.Bishop’s sanction and the wide scope of faculty jurisdiction, 
It is true that the Bishop of London dedicated the six candlesticks when 
he visited St. George’s, Southall, to bless the reconstruction scheme of 
which they formed an important part. But it is also quite clear from 
the Chancellor's judgement that he did so under the impression that 
a faculty had been already granted, 

Again, Mr. Thomson is mistaken in thinking that the necessity for 
a faculty is confined to those cases where permanent fixtures are 
involved. The Bishop's legal authority extends over all the contents 
of a church, whether pernitnent or ephemeral, and Dr. Percy Dearmer 
was not exaggerating when he wrote in The Parson's Handbook : “ No 
alteration whatever should be made in the structure or furniture of 
a church until a faculty is obtained from the Chancellor.” 

With regard to the judgement itself, I] have only this to say. Now 
that the Dean of the Arches has ruled that the decision whether or 
not to allow more than two candlesticks is one for the discretion of 
individual Chancellors, it is of supreme importance that that discretion 
should be based, not upon the ecclesiastical affiliations of particular 
Chancellors, but upon the traditional canons of English liturgiology— 
Yours faithfully, RICHARD FEILDEN. 

Up-along, Knowle Hill, Mayfield, Sussex. 

Sin,—This business of candles in Church arises aptly enough at 
Candlemas. While agreeing in the main with Mr. Thomson, I must 
suggest that hé overstates his case when he writes: “Candles have 
always been used as a part of Christian worship, as a perusal of the 
New Testament will show.” 

In common with Janus, whose comment started this correspondence, 
and many others, I peruse the New Testament, but can find in it no 
reference to candles in Christian worship; if there had been, the 
Reformers would not have abolished them. Apart from the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, there is mighty little in the book about the rites 
and ceremonies of Christian worship; and the references to candles are 
three: 

(i) Our Lord’s parable drawn from everyday life, as at Luke 

vill 16 

(ii) In the desolation of the new Babylon forecast in Revelation 

there will not even be a candle 

(iii) Im Heaven, also pictured in Revelation, there will not be any 

need of artificial light. 
None of these passages could possibly be used as precedent or authority 
for the presence or number of candles on an altar in church today. 

Mr. Thomson's case would be sound if he confined himself to saying 
that candles have been used in Christian worship from very early 
times. In the catacombs the Christians would have had no alternative, 
and clearly the ritual lighting of the fire at the Greek Easter goes back 
into antiquity.—Yours faithfully, RonaLp LUNI 

Liverpool College. 


The King at Botha House 


Sir.—In his reiterated defence of the King’s stay at Botha House, 
Janus continucs to miss the point. The point does not lie in legalistic 
arguments as to the ownership of the premises or about Dr. Malan’s 
dual personality as Prime Minister of South Africa and a “ party leader 
applying a detestable native policy.” The point lies in what will be 
read into the visit by the 450,000,000 or so coloured residents in the 
Commonwealth, of which His Majesty is the titular head. These people 
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Cornet solo... 


Cornets, wafers, tubs, bars or bricks .. . nine times in ten the 
flavour is ‘vanilla’, And not in ice-cream only; but in chocolate , 
confectionery, custard powder, biscuits, mineral waters and many 
other foodstuffs. 
In these days ‘vanilla flavour’ comes almost entirely from vanillin, 
and for many years Monsanto have been one of its chief producers. 
But the original vanilla essence—introduced to Europe in the 16th 
century by the Spanish conquerors of Mexico — was extracted 
from the vanilla bean pod. It was scarce, costly and restricted in 
use. Four centuries later vanillin, the active principle, was 
evolved by synthesis from clove oil making this delightful 
flavouring available in quantity and at a fair price. 
This development helped to reduce the price of chocolate 
jy and directly stimulated-the growth of the cocoa plantations 
ON in West Africa. And in many other trades the ready 
availability of Vanillin-Monsanto has been followed 
\ by a broadening of demand . . . such‘as for soap, 


printing ink, and rubber, where vanillin is 





used as a masking agent to obscure the 
natural odour of the product. 
Vanillin-Monsanto has a long-established 
standard of purity. It has exerted an 
imunense influence in relation to the 
minute quantities in which it is mixed 
with numerous basic products. 
Over the years Vanillin’s delicate bouquet 
has crept steadily and surely into first place 
in popular preference throughout the greater 


part of the world. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


GERALD DE GAURY 
The New State of Israel 


A comprehensive and unprejudiced study by the 
well-known Arabist of the most remarkable political 
experiment of our time. 15S. 


RAYMOND ARON 
Wars in Chain Reaction 


Among thémost important political writings since 
the war.” THE ECONOMisT of the French edition. 
The author is foreign editor of FIGARO. 15S. 


“ce 


SIR ARTHUR WILLERT 


The Road to Safety 


Describes for the first time the extraordinary role in 
Anglo-American relations played by Sir William 
Wiseman, the New York representative of the 
British Secret Service in the first world war. 15s. 


JOHN MARKS 
To the Bullfight 


A guide to the Spanish national pastime by that 
noted aficionado, the Madrid correspondent of 
THE TIMES. 5S. 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


Madeline 


“ One of the three best children’s books of the last 
fifty years.” NEW YORK TRIBUNE of the American 
edition. Illustrated by the author. 10S. 


DENIS JOHNSTON 
Dionysia 
An unconventional war chronicle by the author of 


that immortal play THE MOON IN THE YELLOW RIVER. 
15S. 


P. B. ABERCROMBIE 
The Rescuers 


A first novel of unusual subtlety and distinction. 


10s. 6d. 


MICHEL BOUTRAN 


Hans 


A first novel by a young Frenchman whose work 
has been variously compared with that of Gide, 
St. Exupery, Bernanos, and Graham Greene. tos. 6d. 


Derek Verschoyle 


PLACE . ST. JAMES’S 


London, SW 


13 PARK 
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, 7 ™ , , 
te gag A Spectator’s Notebook, and would not understand it if 
True, there is little prospect of the decision now being reversed 
The damage is done. But there is no virtue in pretending that there ig 
no damage.—Yours, &c., MEREDITH WHITTAKER, 
Mercury Office, Scarborough. 


* 
On the Singing of Hymns 

Sir,—As a Congregationalist, I have been very interested in the articl 
and subsequent correspondence which have recently appeared in yo : 
pages on the above subject. I should like, if I may, to ask Mr. ibe: 
who writes in the Spectator of January 25th, two questions. Firstly. 
what leads him to condemn the Congregational Hymnary = 
“depraved”? The book has served our denomination well for a 
good many years, and will no doubt have to serve several years more 
yet in a number of churches. It has indeed proved—as was hoped in 
the preface, “a treasury for worship and a manual for devotion,” 
and thousands have gained comfort and inspiration from its Pages 
Many of the old tunes will die very hard, even in opposition to the 
“ fine” modern tunes. No doubt Congregational Praise is a very fine 
book and an outstanding achievement—personally, I have not yet 
studied it—but it will be a long time before Mr. Driver's “ depraved” 
book is dead. 

Secondly, I would ask the same correspondent what is so “ baneful” 
about the influence of Moody and Sankey? The mere fact that their 
hymns may not be suitable for normal church worship is surely little 
ground for their condemnation, when, anyway, their primary intention 
was not for church worship at all, With Sir Norman Birkett, | know 
what tunes I like to sing, but I live in dread of being told I ought not 
to like them. Personally I infinitely prefer Jarman’s “ Tyngham” to 
Vaugham Williams’s tune for “ At the Name of Jesus.” Also, what 
simple trust is enshrined in “ O safe to the Rock that is higher than I,” 
what truth in “ The Lord’s our rock, in him we'll hide,” what triumph 
in “ Man of Sorrows . . . Halleluiah, what a Saviour!” Presumably 
I should not enjoy these hymns.—Yours faithfully, 

KeItH Forecast. 

45 Hinton Avenue, Cambridge. 


The French Socialists 


Sir,—One hesitates to challenge Professor Brogan on a question of 
fact, but he is surely wreng is asserting that the French Socialists 
were the main beneficiaries of the new electoral law. The previous 
system would indeed have given them sixteen fewer seats in metro- 
politan France; but it would have deprived each of the other centre 
groups (M.R.P., Radicals and allies, and moderates) of more than 
twenty The new law put a premium upon party alliances; but in 
many areas, especially-the west, these were formed on a clerical or 
conservative basis, excluding the Socialists.—Yours faithfully, 
P. M. WILLIAMS, 
Nuffield College, Oxford. 


Running for the Presidency 


Sir,—One is grateful to your correspondent for reminding us that Calvin 
Coolidge “ did not choose to run,” not “ did not choose to stand” for 
the Presidency in 1928. Yet, though there can be no doubt that Calvin 
Coolidge meant exactly what he said, “do not choose” is an unequi- 
vocal negative in standard English as well as in “the New England 
vernacular.” Surely it was a British, not a Yankee, oyster of whom 
Lewis Carroll wrote: 
“ The eldest Oyster looked at him; 
But never a word he said: 
The eldest Oyster winked his eye, 
And shook his heavy head— 
Meaning to say he did not choose 
To leave the oyster-bed.” 
Here, I grant, are the Yankee taciturnity, the Yankee wink and the 
Yankee shrewdness—for of course the eldest Oyster had no intention 
of being lured away and eaten—but I am sure no commentator has 
ever placed the scene of “The Walrus and the Carpenter” on the 
Massachusetts coast.—Yours faithfully, CarRL NIEMEYER. 
Deans Court, St. Andrews. 


. 
Grey Squirrels 
Sir,—May I suggest that, when he writes about “ grizzled squirrels,” lan 
Niall must surely be referring to the north country. Living on a farm 
in Dorset, it is my experience that red squirrels are rarely, if ever, to 
be seen. Grey squirrels, on the other hand, are so common as to have 
become pestilent. It is no unusual sight, indeed, for them to be seen 
in groups of six or more.—Yours truly, J. M. P. Gooppen. 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
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BOOKS OF 
Long Live the League! 


A History of the League of Nations. By F. P. Walters. (Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
2vols. 60s.) 

To the post-war generation the League of Nations is hardly even a 

ry. The cause of international co-operation seems bound up 
with that of the United Nations Organisation, which has nowhere, 
ecept perhaps in some quarters in the United States, attracted to 
itself the generous idealism which animated the supporters of the 

League, at any rate in its earlier years. To the wearied cynicism of 

the present age of naked power, the evocation of the ** spirit of 

Geneva ’’ may have some value if only to show that the failure of the 

United Nations need not necessarily mean the failure of the inter- 

national ideal. Everyone commented on the first speech that Mr. 

Fden made at the United Nations at Paris after his return to office 

jast autumn. But the reasoned deliberation of his utterances when 

contrasted with the surliness of the spokesmen of both Russia and 
the United States could be taken as due merely to the fact that 

Mr. Eden brought with him the habits of courtesy and restraint 

which were common form at Geneva, at least until the Italian 

journalists howled down Hailé Selassie from the gallery and the 

Gauleiter of Danzig ** cocked a snook ”’ at the League. 

For this reason, and as a major contribution to the history of the 
inter-war years, Mr. F. P. Walters’ history is doubly welcome. It is 
to be hoped that neither its length nor its price will prevent it from 
having the ~videst circulation. It steps straight away into the rank 
of those few, very few, books which no student of international 
aflairs can decently admit not to have read. 

Mr. F. P. Walters was the obvious candidate for writing the first 
history of the League. A member of the secretariat from its begin- 
nings, and later, as deputy-secretary general and head of the political 
section, the senior British official in it, all the documentation of the 
political matters with which the League was called upon to deal 
passed across his desk. He was thus uniquely qualified to make use 
of the League’s archives which (with its printed records) form the 
basic material of the book. (It is horrifying to learn from the 
appendix that these archives are now in danger of dispersal owing to 
the habit of the United Nations Secretariat of removing bodily to 
New York single files on matters that happen to become topical). In 
addition, Mr. Walters is gifted with a prose style of an elegance 
uncommon among bureaucrats ; and, despite the complexity of his 
story, interest never flags. 

Acad:mic historians, whose narrative of diplomatic proceedings 
usually resembles the undigested contents of an ostrich’s stomach, 
may well ponder on the technical excellence shown by this non- 
professional recruit to their ranks. Only one caveat may be entered. 
Mr. Walters has rightly decided that, since the printed records of the 
League are arranged chronologically, he need not, provided he gives 
the dates of particular statements, give footnote references to the 
volume and page where they are to be found. But this distaste for 
footnotes leads him to be too sparing of them where he refers to 
transactions which were outside the League framework and which 
cannot therefore be documented from its own records. This is 
particularly the case where, as in dealing with the Ethiopian affair, 
he brings what amounts to an accusation of bad faith against the 
British Government and its Foreign Secretary. 

Admirable though this work is, it must be read subject to certain 
reservations. In the first place Mr. Walters was concerned with the 
political side of the League only, and, although in describing its 
Organisation he emphasises the importance of its various non- 
Political technical sections, their activities receive only the barest 
mention. In the second place, Mr. Walters is rightly concerned to 
keep to his subject, which is the League of Nations and international 
relations as seen from the special viewpoint of Geneva. But this 
tends to make him give too little weight to the evidence about the 
activities and intentions of different countries that did not at the 
time make itself apparent at Geneva. It is true that it is partly this 
Very defect that gives the feeling of contemporaneity to Mr. Walters’ 
resuscitation of long-dead crises, but only at the price of some 
unreality. This is equally true of his treatment of Germany, where 
Mr. Walters does little to penetrate behind the Weimar facade, 
and of the Soviet Union. Indeed, Mr. Walters seems to have been 
SO Captivated by the personality and arguments of tie late M. Litvinov 
—* nothing in the annals of the League,’’ he writes, can compare 
with Litvinov’s speeches ** in frankness, in debating power, in the 
acute diagnosis of each situation ’’—that he almost deliberately 
felrains from penetrating into the heart of Soviet policies. 

The third and most important point for the reader to bear in mind 
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is that Mr. Walters writes throughout as a man convinced, not only 
of the enduring value of the League experiment, but of one particular 
version of its proper duties. He stands by the Covenant, the whole 
Covenant and nothing but the Covenant—by both ** disarmament "’ 
and ‘* sanctions,’’ and he believes that the lesser Powers and the 
general public in all countries were let down by the folly and short- 
sightedness of the Governments of the Great Powers—of the United 
States in the first place, whose disservices to the League did not end, 
as he shows, with its first betrayal of the Wilsonian ideal, and of 
France and Great Britain in the second place. It is perhaps still a 
tenable viewpoint, though all that we have since learned suggests how 
far are most democratic peoples from accepting in matters of life 
and death the decisions of an external authority. But once or twice 
it betrays Mr. Walters into special pleading. It is not fair to quote 
the ** peace ballot ’’ and not to refer to the most obvious fact that 
it revealed, namely that millions of people were capable of believing 
that, if a country imposes economic sanctions, it retains in its own 
hands the power of deciding whether or not war will follow. 

Furthermore Mr. Walters is absolutely convinced of the value of 
public debate upon all international issues and of the equal rights of 
all Powers to be heard. He thus treats every attempt at Great Power 
consultation within the period as a direct assault upon the League 
idea, and as an attempt to return to the idea of the Concert of 
Europe, for which he has an unconcealed contempt. Yet, so long as 
power is a factor in world affairs, it is hard to see how those who 
wield it, and run the risks of wielding it, can be denied a special 
position. Nothing in the history of the United Nations, certainly, 
suggests that there is anything particularly virtuous about small 
Powers or that public debate is always a better method of handling 
affairs than private negotiation. The case for ‘* collective security °’ 
or ‘** coercion ’’’ as the core of international action, rather than 
methods of conciliation, has not yet been proved though it may, of 
course, be argued. Collective security may be much too heavy a 
weight for the frail plant of international goodwill to bear. 

But the reviewer’s purpose must be to call attention to Mr. 
Walters’ presuppositions, not to attempt to confus: them. Indeed 
the more one questions these presuppositions, the more incumbent 
it is upon one to treat seriously this most serious and moving book. 

‘ MAX BELOFF. 
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Vision into Nature 
Birds as Individuals. 10s. 6d.) 


Wien Darwin landed on the manless Galapagos, a hawk perched 
on the muzzle of his gun. When in the opening years of this century 
I was watching the autumnal migration of birds on Blakeney Point, 
an ornithologist on the other side of the stream from me was engaged 
in shooting, in the hope of ** British-killed *’ rarities, the migrants 
who were too exhausted to fly. | remember the incident clearly 
because I threw my stick at him to divert his aim. There was a 
double meaning in the hawk perching on Darwin's gun. A different 
spirit now prevails, but the barrier of fear erected between men and 
birds has had philosophical as well as other consequences and 
affected the human interpretation of nature. Fear, of course, has 
not been the only impediment to understanding. Neo-Darwinian 
theory upon the automatics of selection and development, the 
scientific concept of ** the conquest of nature *’ and other causes 
have all played their part in separating man from nature and so 
distorting his reading of it. 

Miss Howard's book of bird-observation is the most remarkable 
I have ever read, not only in its extraordinary record of personal 
experience in breaking down the barrier of fear but in the far- 
reaching implications to be derived from her unique achievement. 
Bird-watching has made very considerable strides in our own period, 
recorded notably in a recent book of the New Naturalist Series, 
The Greenshank, This book tentatively marks a transition between 
the observation of specific and individual bird-behaviour, but the 
observation of individuals is a by-product, and the main concern (as 
with ornithology in general) is with the habits and characteristics of this 
particular bird as a species. But Miss Howard's book steps right 
over the ornithological fence. She is able to detect, score, analyse and 
dilate upon the subtlest variations in bird-song and the emotional 
expression of birds’ calls, but like a poet she possesses a vision of 
nature radically different from that of the scientist, yet is not less 
well-equipped than he in the empirical method and the accumula- 
tion of data towards inductive summaries, In a brief and friendly 
foreword Dr. Julian Huxley remarks that ** Miss Howard will not 
expect professional biologists to accept all her conclusions.’’ But 
it ts impossible to read her book as a charming fairy-tale or an 
aston:shing revelation of the extent of her intimacy with wild birds. 
She intends us to draw certain inferences from it, and we are bound 
to take them seriously. 

It is very tempting to read the first part of the book as a romance 
extravagantly remote from our experience of real life, so unprecedented 
(unless we think of St. Francis and the early Celtic saints) is the 
entire confidence and mutual intercourse she succeeded in building 
up between herself and her garden birds. So astonishing are the 
bare facts as she describes them that she might well be the only 
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living being eligible for admission to the elysium of that forgotten 
classic, Courthope’s Paradise of Birds. But the results she expounds 
from eliciting such carefree responses from them are no less sur- 
prising. Some, no doubt, will think them, as she anticipates, tog 
anthropomorphic, and they may well be so called when her express 
purpose is to reveal that in point of intelligence and emotional 
capacity there is a difference only in degree between birds and Our- 
selves. Birds as we do love and hate, think and reason, are dull or 
sensitive and unequal in endowments, not in classes or groups or 
even families, much less in species, but in individual variability, jn 
inequality of powers and distinction of being and acting within the 
membership of a given species. This conclusion we call anthro. 
pomorphic because it is a scientific heresy drawn from an intensive 
observation which is strictly orthodox. 

I do not myself see how, if we accept the authenticity of the latter 
we have either the right or reason to reject the former. And Miss 
Howard does not mince matters. She carries her investigations 
into every phase of seasonal bird-life, hitherto regarded as automatic, 
and finds the same principle of variation in individual behaviour, 
slight or acute. The effects are so startling that | am reminded of a 
phrase of William James about transforming the ** dead blank it” 
of the universe into a ** living thou.”’ H. J. MASSINGHAM, 


Romantic Gesture 


Thornton's Temple of Flora, with Plates. Described by Geoffrey 
Grigson, with bibliographical notes by Handasyde Buchanan, 
(Collins. £8 8s. Od.) 


IN this age of meanness masquerading as ‘* restraint,”’ and of 
second-rate craftsmanship in almost everything, a sumptuous and 
finely-printed book is welcome—provided always that the contents 
justify the treatment; since there is nothing to be said for great 
snowy margins around drivel. If the flowers in The Temple of Flora 
amply justified the splendour of their first appearance at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, no less do they justify now the revival of 
this lovely picture-book. Warm praise to those who designed it ! 

A picture-book it is today in essentials ; for though we may be 
interested in the obscure doctor who created it, and glad of an 
introduction about him, we can hardly find profit or pleasure in 
what he himself has to say, his own prose being just on a level with 
the verses he culled from the poetasters : ‘* She came peeping from 
her purple crest with mischief fraught ; from her green cover projects 
a horrid spear of darkest jet, which she brandishes aloft ; issuing 
from her nostrils flies a noisome vapour,”’ etc., etc. This and much 
more about the dragon Arum, ‘* all framed in horror ! °’ 

But the coloured plates are a feast. Here against dark rocks, and 
a romantical ship-slanted ocean, is the American cowslip, delicately 
painted. Here are crisp roses rumpled at the edge and ripe with 
fragrance. Here now to make the mouth water is pink on blue, 
calmia against the mountains. And here are striped carnations that 
seem to revolve like merry-go-rounds in a twilight countryside with 
classical ruins. 

The pleasure seems greater than it ought to be, for Thornton did 
not employ artists of the highest rank, and this is apparent. Take 
the night blowing cereus, a great staring luminary of a blossom, with 
an issue of soft flame from a sun-spot in the middle. The back- 
ground here is a church-tower deep in trees, a full moon and a moonlit 
river: all shaggy with romance, and delightful at that. Yet the 
actual effect of moonlight on water must be ‘* taken as read *’ more 
or less ; and it was rather childish to make so conspicuous a thing 
of the church clock standing at three past midnight, and to sit a 
white cat on the battlements. Cais seldom climb so high, or look 
so placid when they do. 

Yet the pleasure, | think, is derived in part from this very in- 
genuousness. The backgrounds are not a great deal more sophisti- 
cated than those paintings on glass of the period, where ‘** The Sailor’s 
Farewell ’’ or a story from the Bible is drawn with a spontaneity that 
is steeped in unconscious poetry. On the other hand, the flowers 
themselves exhibit the utmost of conscious and careful delight. 
When these two qualities are combined the result is enchantment. 

Thus Thornton's Flora lives still as a work of art, though 
long since cold as a work of learning ; or, in the antithesis chosen 
by Mr. Grigson, it appeals ‘* to the emotions and not to the botanical 
scientist.”” Since Thornton staked his fortune on the enterprise, and 
lost it, we can be grateful to him for a gesture as romantic as the 
pictures he commissioned and directed. 

Fine though the production is, there are one or two ways in which 
it falls short of the satisfying. Mr. Brinkley’s new title-page is in the 
flourished style of the old one—reproduced later on, a superb ex- 
ample of calligraphy. It is pretty in a way, but, alas, not the genuine 
thing ; and it may be that this delicate art is beyond revival. Then 
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the 32 plates have been re-arranged but not renumbered, so that 
whenever in the text the reader is directed to one, he must first turn 
back to the list of plates, and even there he may find no exact direction. 
Without losing the old plate numbers, it would have been perfectly 
simple to renumber them also in the right order as ‘* figures,’’ and 
to mention these ** figures *’ in the text. A small complaint, but 
one that should not have been invited. 

No doubt it was Mr. Grigson’s undisputed knowledge of flowers 
that recommended him as compére to Flora. But one cannot help 
thinking his somewhat uncouth and ungracious style inappropriate 
to a work that imposed a Sitwellian standard of elegance on the 
writer. LAURENCE WHISTLER. 


Lone Voices 


Pleasures of New Writing. An Anthology edited by John Lehmann. 
(John Lehmann. 21s.) 


CONSIDERING the importance of Mr. Lehmann’s New Writing it 
should not really be surprising that this present anthology of fifty 
pieces of prose and poetry drawn from it over the last fifteen years 
is of such a high standard. With the possible exception of a trans- 
lated story by Silone called The Fox, which is little better than a good 
story in Collier's and far inferior as a study of the impact of Italian 
Fascism on little people to Brancati’s The Old Man With The Top 
Boots, which appears later, there is nothing in this anthology which 
is not far above average. And yet surprise at the general excellence 
is one’s first reaction, for one has been thoroughly indoctrinated 
with the idea that we are living in a literary desert. But how many 
good writers have been at work over the last fifteen years! It seems 
invidious to distribute prizes among the contributors, but how 
extremely funny is Henry Green’s account of the London Fire 
Service in a lull between blitzes, how beautiful Elizabeth Bowen's 
description of Regent's Park (though her nightingale is really only a 
rich relation of a more popular war-time London nightingale), how 
expertly woven Lionel Trilling’s story of American university life, 
how shattering Cecil Day Lewis's quiet poem ** Departure in the 
Dark.”* 

Plomer, Orwell, Rosamond Lehmann, Pritchett, Sansom, C. V. 
Wedgwood, Tom Hopkinson (good, but thinner than his best pre- 
sumably because his best has already gone into preceding New 
Writing anthologies), Auden (his beautiful poem ‘*Exiles** here has an 
irritating misprint in punctuation), Spender, George Barker, Laurie 
Lee, Helen Spalding—all are in this book. There are two moving 
and salutary pieces of war reportage, which perhaps we took too much 
for granted at the time, by F. J. Salfeld and K. B. Poole. There are 
some very good pieces of literary reminiscence—Gide on Valery, 
Osbert Sitwell on Wilfred Owen, Maclaren Ross on Alun Lewis 
(why nothing of Lewis's, incidentally ? And what has become of 
Maclaren Ross who once wrote so well of the ludicrous life of the 
army ?), John Morris on George Orwell. 

One cannot help looking for a common denominator in so much 
good writing that is so much of a period as this. It lies perhaps in a 
certain ** smaliness."" Not the smallness of mediocrity, but the 
smaliness of a lone voice speaking out from under a great weight. 
The writers of the last fifteen years have been at their best in des- 
criptive writing because, however great the weight you are carrying, 
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you can always sce the ground beneath your feet. Writers like 
Pritchett and Sansom have even developed a strange fanciful love 
for the ground beneath their feet. Only the followers of Kafka 
have tried to escape, though on re-reading Miss Kavan’s story 
‘* The Red Dogs*’ one cannot help feeling again that they are 
more pinned down than anyone. But the chief conclusion to which 
one is driven by Mr, Lehmann’s anthology is a simple one. It ig 
that at a time when we arewightly spending many millions on defence 
against a possible external enemy, and are even subsidised in order 
that we can eat margarine, a few thousands might be found (and 
administered by the Arts Council) to enable someone today to keep 
alive new writing. Ropert Kee, 


Saint and Organiser 


The Letters of Saint Teresa of Jesus. 
E. Allison Peers. (Burns, Oates 
volumes. 3 gns.) 


Translated and edited by 
and Washbourne. Two 


IN reviewing a recent study of Santa Teresa in these columns, 
Professor Peers spoke of her compelling power of capturing those not 
primarily interested in saints and mystics at all. These two volumes 
of letters, which supplement his edition of her complete works, may 
not make as immediate an appeal in this way as does her. auto- 
biography. They are a kind of running commentary, apparently 
written at top speed, on the problems of founding the last of her 
Reformed nunneries, and of reconciling a number of interests— 
financial, political and merely personal—to ensure their smooth 
working. ‘* People have such a blind confidence in me,"’ she wrote 
to her brother Lorenzo. ‘* | don’t know how they can do such 
things, but they seem to trust me so implicitly that they will give me 
as much as a thousand or two thousand ducats. So, although I used 
to detest money and business matters, it is the Lord’s pleasure that 
I should engage in nothing else, and that is no light cross." 

It was a cross that she was destined to carry for the remaining 
twelve years of her life, and with little apparent reluctance. Because 
she could always see the ultimate aim of any action, she was a superb 
woman of business. When negotiating a site for one of her new 
foundations, she was careful to guard against any possible inter- 
ferences from the landlord that might one day endanger the prioress’s 
freedom of action; and in attracting and selecting novices with 
sufficient dowries to put her nunneries on a sound footing, she was 
careful not to incur any passengers in the spiritual sense. Every one 
of her nuns, she said, must be fit to be a prioress. In her letters to 
her superiors, and to Philip II himself, there is a surprising forth- 
rightness, which finally won Pope, King and Nuncio on to her side 
against the ecclesiastics who backed the Unreformed houses 

Teresa was not only a very sound woman of business, but also a 
born intriguer ; and one can still see the delight with which, during 
the persecution of her Reformed houses, she would coin fictitious 
names for her friends, in case her letters should fall into the hands 
of the Unreformed faction—the grasshoppers, she calls them, in 
contrast to her own order, the butterflies. But nowhere, even at the 
height of these troubles, do the letters contain any hint of malice or 
any real hatred for her rivals. True, when exposing some tale of 
spiritual malingering on the part of a nun, or some attempt to gain 
more than her due of her superior’s attention, she will speak of her 
own malicious nature. But even when she is most ruthless in her 
criticism of her ‘* daughters *’ or in combating some hostile ecclesi- 
astic, she never indulges in those personal spites and slanderings 
that are the current coin of worldly rivalries. Because she was 
conscious of an aim beyond that of mere personal triumph over an 
enemy, she was superior to the pleasure of destroying him on paper. 
Her letters are models of objectivity in every respect. 

** One of the things that makes me happy here,’ she writes from 
her foundation at Seville, ** is that there is no suggestion of that 
nonsense about my supposed sanctity. That allows me to live and 
go about without fear that that ridiculous tower of their imagination 
would be falling down on top of me.*’ A year or two later she is 
congratulating herself on just beginning to be a true nun. There ts 
no touch of pride in her letters, and very little reference to her 
spiritual achievement. It is only when she writes with matter-of-fact 
certitude of a cousin’s death, ‘* | knew of her happy end on the day 
before it came, and I believe that she did not enter Purgatory,”’ that 
one sees how much more she was than a tireless and successful 
organiser. 

She shows a depth of insight into character also, not only when 
she is scoring a tactical success or choosing the best collaborators 
for her enterprises, but in the shrewd advice she offers to her friends 
in their spiritual aridities. She was quick to diagnose melancholy in 
those who complained of their inability to pray, and practical in her 
suggested remedies. She had no use for the extremes of asceticism. 
‘* For it is essential,’’ she said, ** that the soul should be gently 
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led.’’ Her own confessors, of whom she was so often complaining, 
do not seem to have treated her with the same subtle understanding. 

These letters give a most detailed picture of the priestly world of 
her day. It was a sufficiently small community for Professor Peers 
or his Spanish predecessor to have been able to identify almost all 
her correspondents and elucidate most of her—often cryptic— 
references. She herself calls many of her friends to life by the 
intimate details she gives of their affairs. For she was incapable of 
remaining on formal terms with anyone. So warm and friendly are 
they all, and so real is their piety, that one almost forgets that in the 
squares of the cities through which they walked relapsed heretics 
were burnt for the salvation of their immortal souls. There is noth- 
ing in her writings to suggest that Teresa or her friends saw the 
devil’s hand in this. J. M. COHEN. 

* 


Franck and Wagner 


César Franck. By Leon Vallas, translated by Hubert Foss. (Harrap. 


15s.) 


InN a sense César Franck represents an extraneous element in the 
French tradition. His music is an eruption of violently subjective 
feeling expressed largely through chromaticism and enharmony in a 
manner that parallels the more titanic upheaval of Wagner. His 
disciples saw in his work a new world and a new heaven ; and they 
concentrated on the celestial at the expense of the earthly. To 
Vincent d’Indy Franck’s late music meant what Parsifal meant to 
the Wagnerians ; that may be why we find Franck’s music slightly 
unsympathetic. It is not that we are sickened of his saintliness ; it 
is rather that we doubt whether saintliness is what Franck has 
positively to offer. Mysticism was not in truth Wagner’s strong 
suit ; we are beginning to suspect that it was not Franck’s either, 

M. Vallas has written a biography that, in removing Franck from 
the aura of Victorian stained glass in which d’Indy had surrounded 
him, genuinely helps us to understand his music. Vallas does not 
offer us a Franck who is a subject for a psychiatrist’s case-book ; 
but he presents a man of passionate nature struggling against the 
oppressive influence of his monstrous father, the subtler domination 
of his wife, the bad taste of his time and a certain innate lack of 
intelligence. Franck’s belated discovery of his own almost aggres- 
sively personal style becomes a triumphant assertion of the human 
will, analogous to that of Wagner, if less awe-inspiring. Sir Thomas 
Beecham’'s recent astonishing performances of Le Chasseur Maudit 
have made us wonder whether Franck was indeed as innocent, as 
incapable of apprehending evil, as we have been led to believe. 
Mme. Franck had no doubt that the devil was rampant in the Piano 
Quintet ; after 70 years it can still bring a blush to our cheeks, as 
it did to those of that hardened demonologist, Franz Liszt. 

The Quintet admittedly is an extreme case ; yet its technique and 
mood are not radically opposed to those of any of Franck’s mature 
works. The organ chorales—supposed to be the quintessential 
expression of Franck’s mysticism—have the same febrile chromatic- 
ism, the same hysterically piled-up climaxes, the same auto-erotic 
ecstasy. The relationship to Bach and Beethoven which M. Vallas 
mentions in connection with these pieces hardly goes beneath the 
surface. 

If Franck’s violently emotional music was less cataclysmic in effect 
than Wagner's, that is partly because he was a smaller man, and 
partly because the classical virtues of clarity and order were sQ 
deeply rooted in the French tradition. Even the most fervent of 
Franck’s admirers, Vincent d"Indy, counteracted Franck’s influence 
in his creative work, since he was as a composer a staunch upholder 
of the classical verities. Yet the essence of Franck’s genius con- 
sists in the threat which his late music offered to academic com- 
placency ; and we can see this the more clearly, and appreciate 
Franck the better, when we have dispersed the cloud of incense. 
At least we can see then that if he looks small compared with 
Wagner he has stature and authority when compared with his 
twentieth-century counterpart, Olivier Messiaen. 

The value of M. Vallas’s book lieS mainly in the fresh but fair- 
minded and humane approach which he makes to Franck’s life and 
character. He does not attempt any detailed analysis of the works, 
though such incidental comments as he makes are both sympathetic 
and judicious—apart perhaps from his rather extravagant account 
of the organ chorales. The book is written with urbanity, well 
produced, and excellently translated by Hubert Foss. 

WicLFrRiD MELLERS. 
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Fiction 
The Village. By Marghanita Laski. (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Frozen Ground. By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 12s. 64.) 


The Stubborn Field. By Gwenda Hollander. (Macdonald. 10s. 6d.) 
Truth in the Night. By Michael McLaverty. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
In the Money. By Robert Westerby. (Arthur Barker. 9s. 6d.) 


How powerful is snobbery today ? Miss Laski shows us a life 
poisoned by it, and the generic title of her book would seem to imply 
that she regretfully looks on her Wendy as a type. Wendy, living 
on the fringe of the professional classes, is first seen at the war's 
end cosily and warmly chatting to her char in a civil defence post, 
Here they are two women united by affection and a common duty, 

** * There's a lot of us will miss it,’ Edit said. * We've all of 
us felt at times, you know, how nice it was, like you and me being 
able to be together and friendly, just as if we were the same sort, 
if you know what I mean.’ 

** * Tl miss it a lot too,” Wendy said. There was no point in 
saying that it could go on now, the friendliness and the companion. 
ship and the simple human liking of one woman for another. Both 
knew that this breaking down of social barriers was just one of the 
things you got out of the war, but it couldnt go on."’ 

Why on earth not—with the Women’s Institute and half-a-dozen 
other fields where all could meet on equal terms ? Anyhow, Wendy 
is resolved not only that it can’t but that it shan’t go on. Her 
pleasant but undistinguished daughter falls in love with Edith’s son, 
Wendy fights like a cat to kill the romance, is rude to the boy, suggests 
that he has seduced the girl, and, when defeated, minds most of all 
the idea of being hostess for the reception. ‘* That brings it home to 
you doesn’t it, having to entertain my char as an equal in my own 
house.’” The one point she does gain is to banish her daughter and 
son-in-law to Australia, so that she will not be let down by their 
presence in the village. 

Miss Laski nowhere suggests that she approves of this attitude, 
and her Wendy is, except in the first chapter, cheap, unpleasant and 
stupid. What troubles me is that I have no means of judging how 
real the theme is. The village in which I grew up in the early years 
of the century was violently snobbish, but even before 1914 had grown 
markedly less so. I had the good fortune to teach at a school where 
most of the parents belonged to the level snobs aspire to, and could 
therefore afford to treat everyone alike. I have for more than 
twenty years followed a profession in which class distinctions do not 
exist, and the village where | live now is, thank heaven, nothing like 
Miss Laski’s. Any sensible parent would warn girl or boy to 
consider very carefully the risks involved in marrying someone 
brought up in a quite different way ; but the line taken by Wendy 
and one or two other characters is as remote from any life I know 
as the tribal customs of the Gorribooboos. 

The book is beautifully written, faithful in detail, and Miss Laski 
has a lovely ear for dialogue : 

** *T wonder what she'll do now. 
bourne died last Easter, didn’t she ?’ 

*** Last Whitsun,’ corrected Mrs. Pickering.”’ 

I daresay I am being obtuse about the theme. If so, | point in 
excuse to the title. If the book was called ** One unpleasant woman 
in one unpleasant village,"* my perplexity would disappear. 

Miss Hoult is a writer for whom I have a very great respect: 
the only woman novelist I have read who knows what men are like 
when no woman is present to observe them. She convinces me that 
she is equally certain of small girls. Yenderly and strongly she 
follows the orphan Monica from one temporary home to another, 
to a job, to a love affair. The detail is superb, and Miss Hoult 
shows that she needs neither squalor nor powerful scenes to achieve 
power. My one reservation is that the issue is prejudged from the 
start. _ The title gives the theme, the tale unswervingly develops it, 
and Monica herself rubs it in for us towards the end, 

** | . asking herself why she was hard-hearted, why at bottom 
she loved only the dream she had made of her mother, and no one 
else . . . She had no knowledge of how to read aright the years behind 
her, no understanding that it is love, and love only, that begets 
love, and that the unwanted child is nurtured in a frozen climate, 
so that ice forms a fantastic crust over the insecure heart.”’ 

This is hardly hot news : but the telling has none of the theme’s 
obviousness, and many Of the episodes are Miss Hoult at her best. 

Mrs. Hollander’s second novel is not a step but a leap forward 
from her first. The Stubborn Field has a stronger theme than Lucia, 
and it is better handled. A boy with an urge to use his hands 
creatively in modelling is thwarted by his mother. His father !s 
sympathetic, but lacks the guts to interfere. A schoolmistress, the 


That sister of hers in East- 


least convincing character in the book, encourages the boy. His 
feeling for beauty, which is insufficiently rooted to make him an artist 
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in spite of all, misleads him into marrying a girl with a_lovely face 
but a mean soul. Not till she menaces his child’s growth, as his own 
was menaced, does he break free—even then unintentionally, and in 
the wrong way. Mrs. Hollander has greatly strengthened the texture 
of her writing. and her success can be measured by the fact that she 
makes her weakling, her artist manqué, sympathetic, likeable and not 
undignified. 

Mr. McLaverty’s novel is clear and beautiful in detail, but I found 
the total effect vague, like a landscape obscured with turf-smoke. 
I remember such episodes as the yacht-race, and the young man 
suddenly dancing the two delighted girls around the room, better 
than the central drama between Martin and Vera. For me, so far, 
Mr. McLaverty is best in his short stories, which | admire whole- 
heartedly. 

I enjoyed much better Mr. Westerby’s knowing vivid account 
of places where the well-to-do- meet secretly to gamble, and of 
the people who frequent and who operate them. Nobody writes 
this sort of book as well, or as scrupulously. Jn the Money moves 
with fascinating speed, is hard to pat down, and unites these virtues 
to clear observation and a far from ‘unsympathetic insight into some 
of mankind ’s less freely acknowledged motives. It is a firm, efficient, 
professional piece of work. L. A. G. STRONG. 


Detection 


Here are a lot of pretty good books and no really bad ones, and, if 
that isn’t an encouraging beginning, I don’t know what is. Keep 
Cool, Mr. Jones (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) by Timothy Fuller, a writer 
new to me, mixes murder with some unusual but convincing people 
and a hidden but intriguingly-clued treasure in a small Massachusetts 
town. Mr. Jones, a former professor now relaxing with a spot of 
research, makes a well-mannered and ingenious detective, and an 
interesting story unassumingly told keeps up its interest to the very 
end. Helen McCloy promises to be so very good that we can forgive 
Alias Basil Willing (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) falling a little below the 
standard of Through A Glass Darkly. Wer detective is still the 
pleasant well-mannered psychiatrist, and if this story of planned 
murder among the patients of another and phonier New York 
psychiatrist doesn’t ring quite so true as the conventions that even 
detective fiction demands, the author has the reputable excuse that 
she got the plot from a story by Dickens. 


Murder in Moscow by Andrew Garve (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.) offers 
all the interesting background-material its title promises. This 
murder story is splendidly contemporary, with a visiting peace 
delegation whose English members aren’t all of them what they seem, 
and an ominous clang of rusty iron curtains giving to the foreign 
correspondent’s investigations a whole new set of credibly presented 
difficulties. Communists won't like this book ; others will enjoy it 
a lot. 

John Stephen Strang’s Reasonable Doubt (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.) 
is in an older tradition, but none the worse for that. It starts with 
Ruth Purdy’s trial and acquittal for her husband’s murder, and it 
is only then that Arnold Bricker, who defends and loves her, begins 
to wonder if perhaps she did do it after all. The detection is of 
the good solid old-fashioned kind, with alibis having more validity 
than impressions, nuances and psychology. Mind you, psychology, 
as Miss McCloy shows, can be useful and exciting, and my quarrel 
with psychiatrist-detective Mrs. Bradley is that she never makes any 
real use of her special abilities. I also find her mannerisms (the 
cackling laugh, the clawlike hands) the most trying in detective 
fiction, but those who aren't allergic will find the new Gladys Mitchell, 
The Devil's Elbow (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) an amiable if not very 
closely argued story about murder on a coach-tour in Scotland. 


A wealthy New York spinster who has secluded herself in a hotel- 
bedroom for thirty-four years emerges to become involved in murder 
of a terrifying and convincing kind. This original plot is excellently 
handled in The House Without a Door by Thomas Sterling (Boardman. 
9s. 6d.), apparently a first novel, and one that can be thoroughly 
recommended even to people who don't usually like detection. The 
solution depends on a simple piece of logical reasoning that one could 
kick oneself for missing. 

The Marble Forest by Theo Durrant (Wingate. 10s. 6d.) is really 
frightening. The doctor's little girl is kidnapped, and he knows she 
is \.ut away in a coffin in which she can breathe for only so many 
hours. Where is the coffin? Who, among the people who help or 
hinder the search, is determined that discovery shall come too late ? 
A little over-written—apparently it had twelve authors—but it 
maintains its tension if not its human interest. 


The Leaden Bubble by H. C. Branson (Bodley Head. 9s. 6d), 
another American book, is more pedestrian, but still good value with 
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a quiet welispoken detective who gets on with the job in q well 

depicted boarding-house. The Case of the Borrowed Brunette by 
Erle Stanley Gardner (Cassell. 9s. 6d.) has more excitement with 
quick original adventure and Perry Mason to keep it moving. Begi 

Murderer | by Desmond Cory (Muller. 10s. 6d.) is a good English 
one with a private dick who’s not unlike Philip Marlowe but nicer 
if you know what I mean. There’s also a new E. R. Punshon called 
The Golden Dagger (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.), but for me all these Bobby 
Owen books fail through some queer inability of the author to 
convince me that he really knows what he’s writing about. In this 
case I don’t believe in elderly old-family Lord Rone saying ** phone” 
or his daughter saying ** kiddy *’; I don’t believe in any of his 
theatrical or writing characters, and I’ve never heard of a highbrow 
novelist who got a come-back through a stunt that includes ** Talks 
on the Third and serials on the Home and Light.’’ 


EsTHER Howarp, 


Cruelty in the Home 
Cruelty to Children. 


Tue problem of cruelty to children or neglect of them in the home 
has been much discussed in the last five years—indeed since the 
Curtis Report made suggestions for improvement in institution life 
but did not touch this much thornier subject. There has been a 
feeling that some official action should be taken to prevent home 
cruelty ; studies of particular areas, such as the London study, 
These Our Children, quoted by Dr. Chesser, have disclosed a horri- 
fying situation in poor areas; there have been discussions in 
Parliament, and as a result a memorandum has been sent to local 
authorities urging concerted action in each locality. But the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is still investigating 
more than forty thousand cases a year, implicating more than twice 
that number of children, and newspaper accounts of particular cases 
of cruelty are still shocking the public. 


Dr. Chesser’s book, then, has a theme near the public conscience. 
And even a detached reader could not fail to be moved by the Press 
reports of individual cruelties quoted at the beginning of each 
chapter—treports that arouse pity as no statistics can do. There area 
number of good points about the book. It is written in the simple style 
of popular journalism, with short jaunty paragraphs, but is easily 
readable. It shows that the problem is deep-seated ; that the 
parent who is ill-treating a child today probably suffered in his own 
youth, and that that child will pass on the suffering, himself be- 
coming a bad parent. It demonstrates the futility of vindictive 
punishment—which may leave the offender with a grievance and the 
child with a sense of bewilderment that the parent-figure has been 
so treated. Prison not only breaks the family link, but may leave the 
child destitute. What is needed, Dr. Chesser says, is psychological 
examination and treatment for the bad cases and constant visits 
to the homes that are only neglected. He also gives interesting if 
depressing figures about drinking, smoking, gambling, abortion and 
divorce ; and provides an end-table analysing the factors in a 
hundred cases of cruelty. As he points out, in a great number of 
cases the child was simply unwanted ; the mere physical bearing of 
an infant does not guarantee much desire in the mother to rear it. 

It is a pity that the book in other ways. is careless and misinformed. 
A Press report is quoted at length giving a totally erroneous account 
of the present responsibility of certain Government departments. A 
discussion in Parliament of 1945 is mentioned, but not those of 
1949 and 1950, nor the subsequent memorandum to local au- 
thorities. Dr. Chesser’s thesis is that the Industrial Revolution is 
responsible for all our ills, and his comment apropos of gambling 
that urbanisation has made life tame so that men ‘* seek manu- 
factured ‘ thrills ’’’ is ludicrous if read in conjunction with seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century accounts of the gambling mania. So 
is his ** Till the end of the eighteenth-century our forefathers lived 
simple contented lives in hamlet, croft and village ’’; one might 
quote Sir Frederick Norton Eden (1766-1809) on ‘* the miseries 
of the labouring poor.’’ His description of the ‘* good-time "’ girl 
who does not want children, coupled with a diatribe against educa- 
tion which does not ** fit her to fulfil the functions of a woman, 
sounds curiously old-fashioned. 

More, too, might perhaps have been made of recent psychological 
pronouncements of the need to keep parent and child together. But 
the book is obviously more of a sermon than a survey, and in 150 
pages makes no claim to cover the subject. It is rather a book witha 
message, which is repeated many times—that we are all responsible 
for gruelty and it is everybody's business to end it. 

GWENDOLEN FREEMAN 


By Dr. Eustace Chesser. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
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Georg Biichner. By A. H. J. Knight. 


(Blackwell. 21s.) 


GeorG BUCHNER is in danger of joining the 
company of German writers who are known 
abroad only through the distorting medium 
of music—in this instance through Alban 
Berg’s Wozzeck. Some of the comments 
evoked by the recent production at Covent 
Garden revealed a serious misunderstanding 
of the work which inspired Berg’s opera ; 
the critics, for example, who spoke of ** the 
tragedy of a stupid German soldier who is 
teased and bullied by his captain ’’ or made 
play with the epithet ‘‘ decadent ’’ were 
employing terms which, applied to Biich- 
ner’s incomparable tragedy, were almost 
ludicrously inappropriate. Such misunder- 
standing is, however, pardonable, for while 
the plays have been available in translation 
for some time, no critical or biographical 
study of Biichner has hitherto appeared in 
English. A particular debt of gratitude is 
due, therefore, to Mr. Knight, who has 
made available all the material necessary 
for an understanding of this complex and 
highly original writer. Bichner, a Hessian 
by birth, who died in exile in Ziirich in 1837 
at the early age of 23, led a life of intense 
activity in the fields of literature, science, 
philosophy and politics ; he left behind him 
two tragedies, a comedy, a fragmentary 
Novelle, a few scientific and philosophical 
treatises and a scant correspondence. His 
early death was a two-fold gain to literature 
—an ironical fact which he would have been 
the first to relish : it spared us the spectacle 
of a mind of piercing clarity dulled by the 
advance of years and the pressure of a 
stultifying environment, and it gave his 
biographers and critics the precise minimum 
of material necessary for their task. 

Mr. Knight has written a straightforward 
and closely argued study of Biichner’s life 
and works. He opens with a detailed 
account of his life and personality, drawing 
extensively upon the correspondence and 
allowing, on the whole, the facts to speak 
for themselves. He then passes to a survey 
of the plays, the Lenz fragment and the 
treatises and translations. A final chapter 
assesses the qualities which make Bichner 
a unique phenomenon in German, if not 
indeed in European literature. There is a 
full bibliography. Not everyone will agree 
with the author's view that Biichner was 
most effective when he was least German. 
But his provocative obiter dicta temper the 
austerity of his scholarship and he has, in 
fact, written a book which can be read with 
profit by the specialist and with pleasure by 
the general reader. For Biichner was a 
writer with a peculiarly modern appeal. 
Living in an age of dense ideological fog, he 
attacked all problems with the same uncom- 
promising radicalism : whatever the matter, 
he went to its heart. In Dantons Tod, for 
example, he presents us with the human 
realities of an archetypal revolutionary 
situation, and in Wozzeck he has erected a 
lasting monument to all who suffer— 
whether deservedly or not. i. Fe Bee 


Forty Years and an Epilogue: An Auto- 
biography. By Stephen Hobhouse. 
(James Clarke. 12s. 6d.) 

Many who lived through the first World 

War will recall a considerable agitation over 

the prison treatment of conscientious objec- 
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tors. At that time a novel called Mr. 
Stirling Sticks It Out showed a spiritually- 
motivated C.O, dying through prison con- 
ditions. The model for this character, 
Mr. Stephen Hobhouse, was in fact released 
in alarm of his possible death, and, with 
health undermined, worked on a prison 
system enquiry organised by the Webbs, 
Shaw and other leading socialists, finally 
producing an exhaustive report on English 
Prisons Today. Looking back on his life 
now, at the age of 70, Mr. Hobhouse places 
this incident where it belongs in the general 
harmony of a career devoted to humane and 
peace-loving service. Born to a rich inherit- 
ance, his turning-point came at 21 through 
the overwhelming impact of the Tolstoyan 
creed. After it his course was unwavering 
and consistent, though it could not alto- 
gether please his family. To his disappointed 
father he was always to be ‘* the eldest son 
who had abandoned his inheritance, given 
up his civil service career, joined the odd 
sect of Quakers, and disgraced the family 
name by two sentences of hard labour in 
prison.’’ Yet the delinquent son was build- 
ing on his own convictions, living in a slum 
to aid his welfare work, and labouring, at 
the most. unpopular junctures, for inter- 
national peace. In this candid, unelabor- 
ated narrative Mr. Hobhouse’s most moving 
personal chapters tell of his ‘* celestial ’’ 
love for a German hospital nurse, and the 
more earthly passion shared with the wife of 
a dissolute genius, where denial and sublim- 
ation had their questionable triumph. 
Related to Beatrice Webb and Sir Stafford 
Cripps—as also to that friend of Byron’s 
who had the Memoirs burnt—Mr. Hob- 
house brings back an attractive pre-wars 
atmosphere of Fabianism and the ‘* landed 
gentry’’ into a society,threatened both extern- 
ally and internally by collapse. S. N. 


Poems 1951. 
the Festival of Britain. 
2. 6d.) 

THERE is no outstanding poet among the 

eight who received the Festival awards nor, 

considering that their average age is 43, can 
one say that they promise to add any future 
greatness to English poetry. Each in his 
way is accomplished, and each traditional ; 
for six of them tradition stops short of 

Auden, and for two extends to a conservative 

use of modern idiom. Many who are not 

at home with contemporary poetry will like 

Clive Sansom’s set of poems, faintly remi- 

niscent of Browning, in which one after 

another the ‘* Witnesses ’’ of the Gospel 
story describe what they saw and felt, 
from Mary down to the owner of the donkey 
on which Jesus rode into Jerusalem. There 
is room for such honest poetry alongside 
the more private and idiosyncratic composi- 
tions that one finds in the little magazines. 

In another restricted field, the topographical, 

Robert Conquest succeeds in conveying the 

individuality of landscapes from Arctic to 

Mediterranean. He is the most capable of 

the eight in the use of single words, the 

others all, in defiance of contemporary 
practice, relying rather on the cumulative 
effect of paragraph and stanza. The most 
ambitious, G. B. Walker, writes a conversa- 
tion piece 70. pages long, which would 
be improved were it submitted to a more 
critical discipline. J. M. C. 


The prizewinning entries for 
(Penguin Books. 


1952 


English Popular Art. By Margaret La 
and Enid Marx. (Batsford. Pe 


A Book on English popular art must be 
reading tinged with sadness today when 
almost every art described in its pages jg 
irretrievably lost. Giants are no longer 
made for unselfconscious pageants : Cast. 
iton firebacks have no function in a modern 
grate designed to give maximum heat for 
minimum fuel; houses built to rigid 
economy standards have no pennies to spare 
for pargetting or pictorial paintings, It jg 
not only the machine that has killed the 
popular arts, for the whole way of life that 
produced them has gone with lost Atlantis, 
The rural simplicities of Staffordshire pot. 
tery groups have no appeal for people who 
see beauty only in sophistication. No one 
will spend evenings carving wooden spoons 
when the television set is to hand, or cutting 
paper valentines when even the desire to 
make things with one’s own hands to one’s 
own taste no longer exists. So it is with 
nostalgic regret that we must thank Miss 
Lambert and Miss Marx for this comprehen- 
sive and attractively illustrated historical 
survey to remind us of the multitudinous 
little pleasures we have exchanged for a 
mess of die-stamped plastic pottage. 
M.L, 

There was a regrettable printer's error in 
the title of James Pope-Hennessy’s book 
reviewed in last week’s Spectator. The correct 
title is Monckton Milnes: Tie Flight of 
Youth, 1851-1885. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) RUBBER 
ESTATE 


INTIMIDATION OF TAPPERS AFFECTS CROP 





THe annual general meeting of Castlefield 
(Klang) Rubber Estate Ltd., was held in 
London on January 29th, Mr. Jack Addinsell, 
the chairman, presiding. The following are 
extracts from his circulated statement:— 

The year under review has been a difficult 
one for both our estates, labour having been 
very unsettled as a result of terrorist activities, 
Unfortunately I cannot report any improve- 
ment in the general security position. From 
February to August, all Chinese tappers on 
Castlefield Estate went on strike and left the 
estate as a result of intimidation by the Com- 
munists, and as they were tapping the higher 
yielding trees, the effect on the crop at a time 
of high prices was a serious loss for the 
company." 

On both estates large programmes of re- 
grouping of lines and staff bungalows have 
had to be put into operation under direction 
from the Government, and the company will 
have to expend over £30,000 to pay for this 
wholesale movement of labour, as well as 
sustaining the inevitable increase in costs 
consequent on the uneconomic siting of lines. 

Due mainly to the difficulties I have outlined 
above, the total crop for the year under review 
showed a drop of 614,500 Ibs. from that har- 
vested last year. However, the increase in 
the price of rubber resulted in a very satis- 
factory profit for the year of £210,561. Prices 
have recently tended to decline and any further 
increase in cost of production must be viewed 
with misgiving. Our profit includes investment 
income, sundry receipts and £9,542 on account 
of tribute from tin mining. Castlefield Estate 
continued to deliver its crop as field latex and 
Bukit Benut to manufacture sheet 

An interim dividend of 15 per cent. has been 
paid and your directors now recommend a 
final dividend of 20 per cent. making 35 per 
cent. for the year. The report was adopted. 
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= 72 | 12 and how much jt is! The familiar words of Browning are 

ms | particularly apt to these days of financial stringency, when the 
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a St. Pancras Building Society is a vigorous and 

Px} O thriving society, with substantial reserves and 
: total assets exceeding One Million Pounds, Its 
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, ale Warning . .. 

Every time your wireless programme is 

| interrupted by a “ Gale Warning ’’ think 

in —* of the Lifeboatmen. They There are so many ways of hurting a child. Lack of love and companionship, 


may be answering a call of 


dletress confinement, for whole days at a time, alone in a bare room — these are exe 


amples of the not-so-obvious forms of cruelty. And so, if you want to make 
a bequest to a really good cause, you could not find a better one than the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. Its 
business is to protect and it only prosecutes when help and advice have failed. 


The Lifeboot Service is entirely 
supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. Your help is needed. 


Sem ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.|1. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 





when making your will, please remember the 
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Treasurer. . . ‘ 
Col. A. D. Burnett B M.C.. T.D.. M.A Information gladly supplied on application to The Director, 
— "Senco ~~ sctate a N.S.P.C.C., Leicester Sq., W.C.2. Telephone: Gerrard 2774 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Arter Mr. Butler’s second instalment of 
measures to meet the crisis some investors 
may feel that the fate being prepared for 
them in Whitehall is little short of death by 
a thousand cuts. If any doubts—or hopes— 
remained that the new Chancellor might 
shrink from a really rigorous policy of 
retrenchment they have now been effectively 
dispelled. The cuts in the capital investment 
programme are drastic and widely spread ; 
they will obviously bring serious adjustment 
problems to many sections of industry. So, 
too, will the projected swing over from home 
to export markets. If that were all it would 
be enough to impose powerful restraints on 
investment but, in my view, it would not call 
for a fresh downward movement of prices 
either of gilt-edged stocks or industrial 
equity shares, except, perhaps, in the 
tobacco group and some of the other groups 
supplying non-essential consumer goods. 


The Budget Shadow 


Unfortunately, two other obstacles loom 
ahead, and it cannot be ruled out that the 
measures required to surmount them may 
bring a further fall in security values. One 
is the problem created by surplus domestic 
spending-power now that the volume of 
goods available for the home market is 
being reduced. That Mr. Butler regards this 
inflation threat seriously is obvious from his 
decision to bring forward Budget Day from 
April to March 4th, but this means, from the 
market standpoint, that the breathing-space 
after the cuts just announced is short. 
Will Mr. Butler rely mainly on rationing 
through the purse, i.e. draining off the 
surplus spending power in higher prices, or 
will he give some fresh incentive to savers ? 
I can scarcely believe that he is planning 
to increase income tax. What ts clear, how- 
ever, is that this coming budget will be more 
than mildly disinflatienary. The other 
major uncertainty is in the field of money- 
rates. So far the hopes of the dearer-money 
enthusiasts of a further rise in Bank Rate 
have not been fulfilled, but it is much too 
soon to assume that before stability is 
restored the Chancellor may not feel impelled 
to give the dearer money screw another 
turn. I get the impression that for the 
moment Mr. Butler is well satisfied with the 
results of the present higher Bank Rate and 
is content to feel his way. That, | think, 
is the right policy, although he must not 
shrink from raising money-rates merely to 
hold down the cost of the Government's 
short-term borrowings. The implications 
for investors? For the short-term, ob- 
viously not very good, but not disastrous. 
Taking a longer view-—and assuming, as 
one must, that Mr. Butler sees it through 
the outlook has its encouraging features. 
I am prepared, however, to see the ultimate 
recovery in markets start from a level some- 
what below today’s prices. 


EMI. Prospect 


Following on the heels of the large-scale 
new financing plans announced by Imperial 
Chemical Industries and Assoctated Elec- 
trical comes news of a ** 
much les 


Musica! 


rights ** issue-—ofa 
s ambitious kind-——by Electric and 
Industries. In this instance the 





board's proposal is to issue 1,741,724 new 
Ordinary 10s. shares, in the proportion of 
three-for-ten, to the present Ordinary stock- 
holders at a price of 12s. 6d. each. The aim 
is to raise something over £1 million of new 
money, which will be applied in reducing the 
group's bank borrowings which by the end 
of November last had risen to £2,500,000. 
In the board’s circular it is disclosed that 
this substantial figure of bank indebtedness, 
which represents a rise of nearly £2 million 
in the five months from the end of June, 
was the result of a sharp increase in work in 
progress. In the circumstances one might 
have thought that the new financing would 
be on a heavier scale, but presumably the 
new resources are judged adequate to cover 
the group’s financial requirements for some 
time ahead. The activities of the E.M.I. 
group are now broadly based, and obviously 
rearmament contracts should soon begin to 
figure largely in total turnover. On the 
purely domestic side the directors frankly 
state that there have latterly been signs of 
sales resistance and they hint that profits 
for the year to June 30th, 1952, may show 
some reduction from the peak level attained 
in the preceding year. That does not imply, 
however, that Ordinary shareholders need 
worry about the maintenance of the current 
dividend rate of 12 per cent., which is 
covered by a large margin of earnings. As 
in the case of other companies who have 
made new issues on ** rights *’ terms, there 
has been a sharp fall in ‘‘ Emmies °’ in the 
market. From a level of 18s. 9d. three weeks 
ago the 10s. shares have now come down to 
15s. ex-** rights.’’ The indicated yield on 
the 12 per cent. dividend is therefore 8 per 
cent. It seems to me that investors who do 
not mind taking some measure of risk might 
watch the ** rights,"’ now quoted around 
2s. 44d., for a suitable buying opportunity, 
since they may well be available around 2s. 
on dull days. That would mean that a buyer 
would be getting in on a free-of-stamp basis 
and on a small broker’s commission at 
14s. 6d. 


Tate and Lyle Results 


As might have been expected from the 
sharp increase in sugar imports, the latest 
results of Tate and Lyle, the leading sugar 
refiners in this country, which cover the 
year to September 30th, 1951, have estab- 
lished a new record. Trading profits have 
moved up from £3,052,558 to £3,723,868, 
but it is noticeable that the net figure, after 
allowing for a substantially higher provision 
for taxation, is slightly down at £960,300. 
In the City there had been no expectation of 
any increase in the Ordinary dividend above 
the 20 per cent. rate but there may be some 
disappointment that on the basis of the latest 
figures the cover is shown to be only about 
one-and-a-half times. Moreover, the cash 
position in the preceding balance-sheet, 
which may well be shown to have deteriorated 
by September 30th, 1951, was by no means 
strong. It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that at the present level of 52s. 9d., yielding 
5} per cent., Tate and Lyle 15s. Ordinaries 
are fully valued. The more dynamic share is 
the Is. Ordinary of Silvertown Services, who 
carry out the lighterage and road transport re- 
quirements of Tate and Lyle. In this instance 
the dividend of 87} per cent. is covered 


1, 





1952 


by earnings about four times over, while the 
yield on the Is. shares at 13s. 13d. is 6} per 
cent. The prosperity of Silvertown Services 
turns largely on the achievements of Tate 
and Lyle, but it seems to me that it is likely 
to be much more clearly reflected from the 


shareholders’ point of view in higher 
dividends than in the case of the combine 
itself. Tate and Lyle look dear by com- 
parison with other 


se 


blue chip *’ equities 
such as Imperial Chemicals and Lever 
Brothers. 


A Shipping Equity 

I outlined last week the investment merits, 
as distinct from the speculative attractions, 
of the Ordinary shares of Royal Mail Lines, 
Another shipping equity which has a similar 
appeal, in that it offers a generous dividend 
yield, along with a substantial excess of asset 
values above the current market price, is 
the £1 Ordinary unit of William France 
Fenwick and Company around the current 
market price of 59s. France Fenwick were 
established just over 50 years ago and operate 
as shipowners and wharfingers, controlling 
an insurance subsidiary. At December, 
1950, the fleet comprised 22 ships, mainly 
coastwise tramps carrying coal, &c., and 
aggregating over 75,000 tons dead weight. 
Although the cargo shipping trade is notori- 
ously subject to ups and downs, Ordinary 
dividends have been paid every year since 
the company’s formation, even during the 
1929-33 depression. Few companies, even 
in much more stable industries, can match 
that record. At the end of 1950 the com- 
pany ssurplus liquid assets exceeded £700,000, 
Total net assets, including the fleet and other 
fixed assets at book values, were rather more 
than £3 on the £1 Ordinary units. It is 
estimated that the approximate present 
market value of the France Fenwick fleet, 
including the benefit of the orders placed for 
new tonnage, plus other assets, gives the £1 
Ordinary units a break-up value of at least 
£6 a share. These facts underline the 
strength of the assets position. This could 
only become important market-wise in the 
event of there being some take-over bid. If 
one 1S content to concentrate on income 
considerations the dividend yield on the 
basis of the 15 per cent. rate paid in recent 
years is just over 5 per cent. On top of that, 
however, this company has distributed a 
3 per cent. tax-free bonus in each of the past 
five years, which was supplemented last year 
by an additional 3 per cent. tax free to cele- 
brate the company’s 50th anniversary. If 
one merely takes the 3 per cent. bonus as a 
regular distribution, the gross yield on the 
shares at 59s. is just over 7 per cent. Last 
May the chairman intimated that, subject to 
there being no world calamity, shareholders 
could look forward ** with confidence and 
optimism.’’ Since that date there has been 
a considerable advance in freight rates, which 
suggests that the 1950 earnings of just over 
41 per cent. on the Ordinary capital are likely 
to be exceeded by a substantial margin. I 
am not suggesting that France Fenwick 
Ordinary shares are an exciting purchase in 
the shipping market, but they seem to me to 
have the attraction, like R.M. Lines, of 
strong asset values, a good dividend yield 
and bright earnings prospects. 
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HOTEL-PLAN LTD. 


245, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. GRO 8921 
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Specialists for Switzerland through 
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